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DEIFICATION AND THE DYNAMICS OF 
NICENE THEOLOGY: 

The Contribution of Gregory of Nyssa 

Lewis Ayres 

The doctrine of deification or divinization 9eonoir}ai^ or 
has been of increasing interest across a wide ecumenical field in 
recent decades. It is all the more surprising, therefore, to note that 
there exist so few attempts at an extensive history of the develop¬ 
ment of this theme in early Christianity. From the twentieth-cen¬ 
tury only the work of Jules Gross and Myrrha Lot-Borodine stands 
out as attempting serious summary of the development of this tra¬ 
dition, and neither offers an extensive consideration of the termi¬ 
nologies in which this doctrine was expressed or a consideration of 
the ways in which the doctrine was integrated within broader the¬ 
ologies and polemical contexts.^ Norman Russell’s excellent The 
Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition may well 

1 I understand deification to be a doctrine that involves the transformation of human 
nature or existence such that “deified” human beings exhibit and share the divine 
perfections through participation, “Through participation” here is intended to in¬ 
dicate that the deified soul’s sharing in divine perfections does not occur through the 
soul developing and possessing these perfections simply as its own perfections. This 
sharing in perfections may be expressed in language that emphasizes the transforma¬ 
tion of the soul and its indwelling by God such that the distinction between soul and 
God are spoken of as if they were no more. The presence or absence of the doctrine 
cannot simply be read off the presence or absence of any particular terminology. 
This paper was first read at the 2000 meeting of the North American Patristic Soci¬ 
ety. I am grateful for the help of Roberta Bondi, Andrew Gallwitz, Nonna Verna 
Harrison, and Ian McFarland with earlier drafts. 

2 Jules Gross, La Divinisation du chrhien d*aprh Usphesgrecs: contribution historiqued 
la doctrine de la grace (Paris: J, Gabalda, 1938); Myrrha Lot-Borodine, La deification 
de I’homme selon la doctrine des Peres grecs (Paris; Cerf, 1970). Lot-Borodine’s 
book is the more interesting, but is marred by a strong polemic against “western” 
theology’s lack of the doctrine that demands much more historical investigation to 
be at all substantiated. Neither text offers any treatment of Latin theology. 
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indicate that the present century will see the emergence of a more 
sustained tradition of scholarly works on this doctrine,^ Luckily 
some individual early Christian figures are better served: there 
exists, for example, a considerable body of work on deification in 
Gregory of Nyssa. 

Twentieth-century scholarship on the theme of deification in 
Gregory moved between arguing, on the one hand, that despite a 
reluctance to use some of the key terminology found in other 
authors the doctrine was central to his thought i^d, on the other 
hand, arguing that because of the manner in which he presents the 
distinction between Creator and creation he does not hold to the 
doctrine. Thus, Jules Gross presents Gregorys theology as one of 
the central syntheses of patristic writing on the theme, while David 
Balas sees Gregory as hesitant about speaking directly of union 
with God, but holding to an account of participation in the divine 
attributes. Verna Harrison argues that Gregorys widespread use of 
various metaphorical languages for union with God should be 
taken as indication of the doctrine s centrality to his thought, while 
Ekkhard Muhlenberg argues that Gregorys ability to see the theo¬ 
logical significance of the distinction between God and world led 
him to avoid the teaching altogether.^ Miihlenbergs argument 
immediately faces the problem that Gregory occasionally does use 
terminology which directly expresses the union of the perfected 
soul with God: nevertheless, both sides of the debate have a 

3 Norman Russell, The Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004). 

4 David O. Balas, Metousia Theou: Man's Participation in God's Perfections According 
to Saint Gregory of Nyssa, Studia Anselmiana 55 (Rome: I.B.C. Libreria Herder, 

1966). Verna E. F. Harrison, Grace and Human Freedom According to St Gregory of 
Nyssa (Le\viston: Edvv^in Mellon Press, 1992); Ekkhard Muhlenberg, Die 
Unendlichkeit Gottes bei Gregor von Nyssa (Gottingen, 1966); See also H. Merki, 

'Ofioiojai^ Oeil). Von der platonischen Angleichung an Gott zur Gottdnlichkeit bei 
Gregor von Nyssa (Freiburg: Switzerland, 1952), and Walther Volker, Gregor von 
Nyssa als Mystiker (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 1955), esp. 274-82; Basil Studer 
(with Brian Daley), Soteriologie in der Schrift und Patristik, Handubuch der 
Dogmengeschichte III/2a (Freiburg: Herder, 1978), 136-43; Reinhard Hiibner, 
Die Einheit des Leibes Christi bei Gregor von Nyssa (Leiden: Brill, 1974). 
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contribution to make and observe very real dimensions of the 
Nyssen’s texts. 

While I cannot but agree that Gregory actually seems to avoid 
some of the basic terminology for deification,^ I will suggest here 
that his account of the ways in which Christians become “like” 
God actually points to some of the most fruitful ways of giving 
density to the idea of deification. I will argue, first, that the techni¬ 
cal foundation for Gregorys understanding of deification lies in his 
account of the ways in which the soul’s life or activity may come to 
mirror the divine life or activity, an account strongly shaped by his 
pro-Nicene and anti-Eunomian polemic. I will then argue, second, 
that this polemical context shaped an account of the union of the 
soul’s life with and within the divine life which dwells on the para¬ 
doxical core of all accounts of deification—the incomprehensible 
mystery of God’s presence—^while still being faithful to the central 
claim of such terminology. For Gregory, any talk of “union” with 
the divine life is always understood within the context of the abso¬ 
lute distinction between Creator and creation and the incompre¬ 
hensibility of the divine action. When we understand this complex 
intermingling of themes then, I will argue, we can see more clearly 
the deep problems with Muhlenberg’s assumption that full confes¬ 
sion of the Creator’s transcendence renders impossible belief that 
we become “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet 1.4). 

In many ways my argument here identifies few new themes in 
Gregory’s thought, but simply reassembles some well known 
themes in a new order. However, the better ordering of these 

5 Thus, for instance, while Gregory Nazianzen uses the term dicjmg a number of 
times, Gregory of Nyssa does not. Similarly, while OeoTToirfcns' is used many times 
by Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa is much more sparing in his use. The term is used 
only at De Virg. 1 and DeBeat. 5; the neologism avi'anodeoo) is found at Cat. Or. 35 
and 37, in the latter case in the text as emended by Strawley (details taken from Rus¬ 
sell, Deificatioriy 226, n27. For discussion see 226—29). For a parallel treatment of 
another author who similarly seems reticent about the terminology while holding 
firmly to the doctrine see Daniel Keating, “Divinization in Cyril: The Appropria¬ 
tion of Divine Life,” in Thomas G. Weinandy and Daniel Keating (eds.) The Theol- 
ogyofSt. CyrilofAlexandria: A Critical Appreciation (London: T. &T, Clark, 2003), 
149-85. 
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themes may lead to a clearer understanding of how he approaches 
some of the fundamental questions concerning human transfor¬ 
mation.^ I also hope that this investigation of Gregory can open 
some new avenues for considering the character and development 
of the doctrine of deification. Consideration of the wider polemical 
contexts in which doctrines of deification were developed may help 
us move to a deeper understanding of the history and significance 
of this central aspect of Christian belief. 

Transformation and the life of the soul 

I will begin by considering a common theme running through three 
works in Gregorys ascetic corpus. The first text I will consider is from 
one of Macrinas speeches in the On the Soul and the Resurrection, 
Brother and sister are discussing the souls purification and the struc¬ 
ture of the soul s desire for God. Gregory questions Macrinas account 
of how the passions contribute to the virtuous life. If the passions stim¬ 
ulate the life of virtue but are extinguished when the soul is purified, 
then, he asks, will desire for God also be extinguished? In a famous 
passage Macrina reiterates her position that it is only the faculty of 
contemplation that is the godlike part of the soul and that the passions 
do indeed fall away. Nevertheless, the soul that passes beyond desire, 
hope and memory remains in the activity of love, thus imitating the 
divine life. Macrina then describes the life of the purified soul: 

[It] imitates the superior life {Co)Tf)y being conformed to the 
properties of the divine nature (Tors' iSLcofidai rfj^ Qeias 
(pvaeo)^ iiifiop(t>a)6€Laa)y so that nothing else is left to it but 
disposition of love, as it becomes attached in its nature to that 
which is beautiful rfjs- dya7Tr}TLKfjg 8iad€Geo)9 

(/)vaLKcSs‘ T(p KaAfyi npQa((>voixeuris:), ... So when the soul 
which has become simple and uniform and an accurate image 

6 "Some of the fundamental questions” is a carefully chosen phrase. Any discussion of 
this theme as a whole must also draw out the ways in which Gregory’s account of 
transformation is both deeply Christological and deeply concerned with the partici¬ 
pation of Christians in the sacraments. These themes are sketched particularly well 
by Russell, Deification, 229-32 (whose footnotes also refer to the relevant scholar¬ 
ship drawing out these dynamics). 
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of God {onrXr} Kai fiot'oeiSijS' Kai aKpificog deoeiKeXos) 
finds that truly simple and immaterial good, the one thing 
which is really lovable and desirable, it attaches itself to it 
{TTpoafiveraC) and mingles with it {(jvuavaKLpvaTai) 
through the impulse and operation of love {Sia tt}^ 
dyanr^Tfjs Kiuijcretos’ re Kai ii^pyeias)? 

Gregory and Macrina envisage a life constituted by the “operation 
of love” as gradually realizing the soul s intended simplicity and 
thus increasing the soul’s likeness to the truly simple and loving 
divine life that is constituted by love.® The soul is not here 
described as achieving union with God, but as becoming a perfect 
image of God through perfecting the activity of love. In this pas¬ 
sive the language of life imitating Life, the soul’s activity of love 
imitating the divine Love provides the technical language that 
explains what Gregory (or, here, Macrina) means by “imitating” 
God. By “technical” language I mean a terminology providing a 
non-metaphorical explanation of how something happens, and 
which draws on particular contemporary traditions (e.g. philo¬ 
sophical, rhetorical, medical) to do so. 

The same priority accorded the soul’s life or activity is to be found 
in Gregory’s On Virpnity, probably the earliest of Gregory’s ascetic 
writings. Gregory’s concern with virginity as a bodily discipline or 
state stems from his understanding of virginity as first a particular life 
of the soul: “... it seems to me that the practice ofvirginity is a certain 
method and faculty for the divine life, teaching those living in the 
flesh to assimilate themselves to the incorporeal nature.”^ Gregory 
understands the soul’s purification as the focusing of the soul’s activ- 

7 De anima et res, (PG 46.93). Tr. Catherine P. Roth, Gregory ofNyssa, On the Soul 
and the Resurrection (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1993), 79-81. 

8 As we find at De anima et res. (PG 46.96): rj re yap {oitj duo) <f>v(7€(t)S‘ dyawr} eariix. 
Roger Leys’ short monograph, L *image de Dieu chez Saint Grigoire de Nysse (Paris: 
Descl^e de Brouwer, 1951) still remains the fundamental point of departure for 
considering Nyssa’s account of humanity as the imago Dei. Leys gives an excellent 
account of the tension apparent in Nyssa’s account of the image as reflecting but al¬ 
ways being transcended by the divine reality (e.g., 23-28, 55-57). 

9 Virg. 4 (GNO 8/1.276-77): ovtox poi SoKet Kai ro r^s* napdeuiag ijrirjjSevpa 
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ity or activities towards that activity that is most natural to the soul. 
This focusing of activity is simultaneously the gift of the Spirit 
who, being “life-imparting” {CiMVOLO^ by nature, imparts to the 
disciples of virginity “the life-imparting power” {rffi' {(^onoidu 
Svm^iw)}^ This impartation enables the soul to join with the incor¬ 
ruptible God {avua<pdf)mi (J/vxw ™ CKpddprq))}^ This discus¬ 
sion of the soul’s form of activity not only runs throughout the work, 
it also links together the various metaphorical images and other ter¬ 
minologies Gregory invokes. Thus, in Chapter 11, Gregory, in a 
fairly traditional manner, combines reference to the soul s status as a 
mirror in which we may see the reflection of the divine purity and 
light, reference to the light which is emitted by the purified soul, and 
reference to the ascent of the soul towards God. These various tradi¬ 
tional terminologies are drawn together by discussion, towards the 
end of the chapter, of the gradual reshaping of desire and love so that 
the metaphorical eye of the soul may be able to see the “light” of the 
divine. But the language of light has been internalized; for Gregory 
the gradual shaping of the soul’s unified life, activity and love and the 
removal ofvice is the subject of technical discussion and the language 
of light is merely a key metaphorical resource for describing the puri¬ 
fied soul (and the divine life that it “mirrors”). 

On the Making of Man was probably written within a few 
months of On the Soul and Resurrection. Here Gregory writes of the 
mind’s mediating position between God and the body: the mind 
was created to imitate the divine goodness by attending to the 
supreme Good while appropriately governing the body: 

And as we said that the mind was adorned by the likeness of 
the archetypal beauty {rfi opoidaei tov npmTOTvrrou koXX- 
ov^) being formed as though it were a mirror {KaronTpou) to 
receive the figure of that which it expresses, we consider that 

rexk'J] TLs^ eli^ai Kai Svi/a^ii^ rfj^ Oeiorepag npd^ Trfk' dawparoy (pvaii^ rovg 

ik' aapKi {ojurag dpoioOaOai SiSdcrKovaa. 

10 Most dearly at Virg. 7. 

11 Virg 13 (GNO 8/1.305). 

12 Virg 11 (GNO 8/1.296), 

13 See also below, nl3. 
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the nature which is governed by it {rfju oiKOi'oiiovfiet'ijy ... 
<t>vaiu) is attached to the mind in the same relation, and that 
it too is adorned by the beauty that the mind gives, being, so 
to say, a mirror of the mirror. ... 

Here Gregory makes use of traditional terminology of the soul as 
mirror in order to discuss the character of the soul s mediating posi¬ 
tion, receptive to the “archetypal beauty” and governing that which 
lies “beneath” the soul. While it might seem as if the language of life 
or activity has taken a back seat here, in the context of the work we 
can see that Gregory continues to interpret the various terminology 
used in this passage by means of his understanding of the souls life or 
activity. Already we can see that he understands the soul as engaged 
in the activity of governing: earlier in the treatise the soul is described 
as a “living and soul-like power” {eu rpiai Siacpopais^ rfju C(otiki)i^ 
Kai ipvx^KJji^ Svuapiu OetopeiaOm) created in imitation of the divine 
action of seeing and searching out all things. Towards the end of 
the work Gregory speaks of the operation of the soul of one being 
redeemed growing as a body grows, gradually assuming its true Junc¬ 
tion and showing the true power of reason. The perfected person 
comes to possess “a radiant activity of the soul” {ex^L SiaipaL- 
uopeurju rfjg €U€pY€iau)}^ Thus, the passage quoted 

" above from section 12 fits within this wider account by offering an 
account of the mind governing the body while attending to the 
divine beauty, and it is the language of the souls dunamis and 
energeia that is at the heart of Gregorys account of the souls 
nature—and its reformation. 

14 Dehorn, op. 12 (PG 44.162-; NPNF V.398-9). 

15 De hom. op. 8 (PG 44.143). The soul’s imitation of divine characteristics is discussed 
at De hom. op. 5. 

16 Dehorn, op. 29 (PG 44.237). I translate as “radiant” to make clear that 

Gregory here chooses light imagery: it is, however, to be noted that he does so only in 
an adjectival manner, “radiant” qualifying “energy” which carries the force of the 
argument. The imagery of light is thus internalized and subject to another technical 
terminology for its true content. On this theme see also Alexander Golitzin and A. 
Orlov, ‘“Many Lamps are Lightened from the One’: Paradigms of the Transformat¬ 
ional Vision in the Macarian Homilies,” Vigiliae Christianae 55 (2001): 281-98. 
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We need also to note that On the Making of Man oflFers a monistic 
psychology in which the various faculties of the soul must work in har¬ 
monious order, and in which the passions are intrinsic to the soul.^^ 
On the other hand, in On the Soul and Resurrection Gregory uses a psy¬ 
chology in which the passions are not intrinsic to the life of the soul 
and may be detached from the soul even though they perform a neces¬ 
sary interim function in allowing the soul to grow in virtue.^® The 
emphasis in Gregorys psychology varies depending on polemical con¬ 
text: but, despite this divergence, the soul s intrinsic activity imitates 
the life of the one in whose image it was made and the perfection of the 
soul is itself a particular form of activity that enables it to “shine” with 
the presence of the divine life. It should not surprise us that this theme 
appears through a variety of different psychological accounts: 
reflection on the relationship between dunamis and energeia is found 
through some of Gregorys most basic cosmological, anthropological 
and trinitarian concerns. Our next step must be to locate this language 
and the nature of the soul s transformation within that wider context. 

The Life of the Soul in Trinitarian Context 

We can begin by locating his account of the soul within his account 
of creation. In his Hexameron, Gregory states that the one divine 
power creates the distinct natures of the created order and is univer¬ 
sally and immediately present ordering and governing each indi¬ 
vidual exemplar of those natures. Each nature that arises is in turn 
constituted by the possession of its own intrinsic power, and the 

17 It is clear from De horn op. 6 that the mind is only “one faculty” (PG 44.140): Mia 
yap Tis‘ icTTi Svuapi^, avTos 6 iyKeipei'os i^ov^. 

18 On the polemical conditioning of Nyssa’s psychology in these two texts see Michel 

Rene Barnes, “The polemical Context and Content of Gregory of Nyssa’s Psychol¬ 
ogy,” Medieval Philosophy and Theology 4 (1994): 1-24. See also Rowan D. Wil¬ 
liams, “Macrina’s Deathbed Revisited: Gregory of Nyssa on Mind and Passion,” in 
Lionel Wickham and Caroline P. Bammell (eds.), Christian Faith and Greek Phibs- 
ophy: Essays in Tribute to George Christopher Stead Brill, 1993), 227-46. 

19 Hex. (PG 44.72-73). On this understudied text see Eugenio Corsini, “Nouvelles 
perspectives sur le probleme des sources de THexaemeron de Gregoire de Nysse,” 
Studia PatristicaW'X (1957): 94-103; John F. Callahan, “Greek Philosophy and the 
Cappadocian Cosmology,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers yX\ (1958): 29-58. 
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temporary activity of a nature stems from that power, However, 
even while the power inherent in the creation imitates the divine 
power, all created things—^whatever particular nature and power 
they exhibit—are inherently changeable. In his account of creation 
in the Catechetical Oration Gregory writes, 

... everything that depends upon creation for its existence has 
an innate tendency to change {npdg rfju dXXoLoxnu ex^t). 

For the very existence of creation had its origin in change, 
non-being becoming being by divine power.^^ 

This understanding of the inherent mutability of the creation also 
determines an account of the soul s ceaseless activity, as we see in 
On the Making of Man: “This material and fleeting life of bodies, 
which advances in a perpetual movement, possesses force of being 
in virtue of the very fact that it never ceases to move.”^^ However, 
and as we might expect, this ceaseless movement and changeability 
is not presented by Gregory simply as a mark of the creations defi¬ 
cient ontological status. Through the divine providence this 
changeability enables the created order to mirror the uncreated. 

Gregory s often varied accounts of the soul all emphasize that the 

20 Hex. (PG 44.92). For my understanding of the sequence nature-power-activity I am 

dependent on Michel Rene Barnes, The Power of God: A in Gregory ofNyssa s 

Trinitarian Theology (Washington DC: Catholic University of America Press, 
2000), ch. 7. See also his “Eunomius of Cyzicus and Gregory ofNyssa: Two tradi¬ 
tions of Transcendental Causality,” Vigiliae Christianae 52 (1998): 59-87. For my 
own discussion of Nyssa’s Trinitarian theology in the light of this particular theme 
see “On Not Three Persons: The Structure of Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian Theol¬ 
ogy as seen in Ad Ablabium: On Not Three Gods,” Modem Theology 18 (2002): 
445-74. 

21 Cat. Or. 6 (GNO 3/4.24; tr. Cyril C. Richardson in Edward R. Hardy [ed.], Chris- 
tology of the Later Fathers [Philadelphia, PA: Westminster Press, 1954], 280). Greg¬ 
ory has to work hard to combine his assertions that created natures are unchangeable 
and that the creation is inherently changeable, see, e.g., the extensive discussion in 
the Hexameron (PG 44.108-13). 

22 Dehorn, op. 13 {pC H vXlkt] xal poaiSrjg avrrj crufidrut'^cjrj, ndurore 

Sid KLui](jetog npoLovaa, tovtoj iyei tov eii^ai rqu Svi'apii/, et' tQ pfj arfjt'ai 
TTore rfjg Kti^qaew^. See also the discussion of Hans Urs von Balthasar, Presence and 
Thought: An essay on the Religious Philosophy of Gregory ofNyssa^ tr. Mark Sebanc 
(San Francisco CA: Ignatius Press, 1995), esp, yj-AJ. 
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soul has a life-giving power, and that the soul is thus constituted in 
creation as a mirror of the divine power. In the Catechetical Oration 
Gregory again speaks of the creation as primarily involving Gods 
creation of a series of powers (initially angelic) culminating in the 
blend of intelligible and sensible that is humanity. Humanity is an 
image of the divine power: “in [humanity] was the divine excel¬ 
lence of the intellectual nature blended with a certain ineffable 
power.’' At the beginning of On the Soul and Resurrection both 
Macrina and Gregory agree that “the soul is a begotten, living and 
intellectual essence which puts a living power into the organic 
body” and that this intellectual essence finds its highest part in the 
contemplative and understanding mind (although they then must 
discuss at some length what else counts as intrinsic to the soul).^^ 
As Gregory makes clear in the Catechetical Oration^ it is the posses¬ 
sion of this power that enables the soul, through the continual 
movement and change intrinsic to the created order, to achieve 
union with God.^^ Gregorys accounts of created natures consti¬ 
tuted by intrinsic powers and of the souls unitary activity are thus 
deeply interwoven. 

These accounts are also both shaped by Gregory s understanding 
of the unitary activity of the Triune God, developed in an anti- 
Eunomian context. Like all pro-Nicene theologians, Gregory 
insists on the inseparability of the divine operations, and one of his 
most characteristic modes of describing this inseparability is 
through insistence on the unity of the divine power.^^ Indeed, in 
1904 Karl Holl noted that one of Gregorys most characteristic 
understandings of the divine was to describe God as a “life-impart- 

23 De anima et res. (PG 46.29): 4^vxri earn/ ovaia yeuurjTT), ovaia C^oa, uoepa, 
(jupaTL opyai^iKMKai aiaOrfriKO), SvuapiuKai alcrOrfroji/di^riArjTTTLKJji/ 
SC iavrqg iuiovaa ... It is Macrina who offers this definition, but Gregory initiates a 
dialogue only concerning the passions and their place in the soul, against the defini¬ 
tion itself he offers no argument. 

24 Cat. Or. 6 (GNO 3/4.23; Richardson, 279): Kai to OeoeiSes" Tfji^ t^oqrfjs^ 

<(>va€(os‘ KaAAos' dpprjrtfj riui Svudpei avyKeKpapei^oi^. 

25 See my Nicaea and Its Legacy: An Approach to Fourth Century Trinitarian Theology 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2004), ch. 12. 
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ing power” {C^onoios' Svuanif)?^ For Gregory the distinctions 
between the persons ihust always be understood within the context 
of the unitary divine power shared between them. Given this 
account of the divine being Gregory has a deep concern with show¬ 
ing that any analogies for the Triune life that we may find within 
the creation demonstrate a parallel irreducible unity (and, as we 
shall see later in the article, a parallel mysteriousness). Gregory is 
thus drawn to develop his account of the ways in which the unitary 
power of the soul as governing in love what lies beneath it mirrors 
the character and action of the unitary divine power. Arguing for 
such cosmological and psychological presentations helped to con¬ 
trovert Eunomius’ use of different analogies based on different 
cosmologies and psychologies. 

Thus, although the theme of participation in Gods life and of 
life itself as a mode of participation is only the second of three 
themes treated equally by Balds, I surest that this theme actually 
functions not as one among a number of equally significant termi¬ 
nologies of participation, but as the heart of Gregorys account of 
the soul’s transformation and perfected life. Only when we see how 
his account of the soul’s activity or life is interwoven with his 
understanding of creation in general, his account of human nature 
and ends, as well as how these accounts are also interwoven with his 
account of the unitary divine power do we begin to see why this 
theme provides the technical basis for Gregory’s account of our 
becoming “like” God. 

However, what we have seen so far provides us with only half of 
the picture. We need now to turn to Gregory’s account of the divine 
presence, an account similarly shaped by polemical engagement 
with Eunomius. We will find that Gregory’s discussion insists 
simultaneously on the immediacy, complete transcendence and 


26 Karl Holl, Amphilochttis von Ikonium in seinem Verhdltnis zu den grossen 
Kappadoziem (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904), 209fF. 
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incomprehensibility of the divine presence.^^ It is this complex dis¬ 
cussion that will enable us to understand Gregorys reticence about 
some of the terminology of deification and the value to him of the 
discussion of the souls life or activity. 

Presence in transcendence 

Gregorys account of the presence of God rests fundamentally on 
his understanding of the distinction between Creator and creation. 
In the Catechetical Oration Gregory writes, 

... every created thing is equally inferior to the Most High 
who, by reason of his transcendent nature, is unapproach¬ 
able. The whole universe is uniformly beneath his dignity. 

For what is totally inaccessible is not accessible to one thing 
and inaccessible to another. Rather does it transcend all exist¬ 
ing things in equal degree. ...^^ 

Thus, Gods transcendence is conceived as a complete distinction 
from the creation not conceivable in terms of spatial relation or 
degree. This account of the divine distinction needs to be borne in 
mind throughout this section of the paper. Just a few paragraphs 
before the previous quotation Gregory writes, 

... can anyone be so simple minded as not to believe that the 
divine is present in everything, pervading, embracing and 
penetrating it?... If then all things exist in him and he exists 
in all things, why are they shocked at an economy which 
teaches that God became man, when we believe that even 
now he is not external to man? It must be granted that even if 
the mode of the presence of God in us is not the same as in that in- 
stance^ nevertheless, the presence in us now and then is confessed 

27 One recent writer who strongly insists that Christian accounts of divine transcen¬ 
dence are in no way oppositional to accounts of divine immanence is David Burrell in 
his Knowing the Unknowable God: Ibn-Sina, Maimonides, Aquinas (Notre Dame IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1986). I argue that Burrell’s account of simplicity in 
Aquinas is paralleled in pro-Nicene theology in my Nicaea and Its Legacy, ch. 11. 

28 Cat. Or. Ill (GNO Richardson, 305): tov yap vipLarovKai anpooLTovKara 

TO vipos‘ Tfjs- <j>va€0)s- q fcnats' ndaa Kara to laoi/ ini to tcaTO) d(f)€aTrfK€, fcai 
opoTipo)^ avTb) TO ndv vno^e^rjKe, to yap Kad* oAov dnpoaiTov ov tivl pev iaTi 
npoaiTou, Tfp Si dnpocrniXaaTou, dAA’ in laris' ndurm TuiuduTOiiU vn€pai/€aTT}K€i/. 
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to be equaL In the one case he is united to us insofar as he sus¬ 
tains existing things. In the other case he united himself with 
our nature, in order that by its intermingling with the divine 
it might become divine... when death, corruption, darkness, 
and the other offshoots of vice have attached themselves to 
the author of evil, contact with the divine power acts like fire 
and effects the disappearance of what is contrary to nature.^^ 

In this passage Gregory is concerned with the consequences of dif¬ 
ferent accounts of divine presence and action in a context where he 
is happy to talk of our “intermingling” with the divine. Gregory 
argues that, in response to those who might question the plausibil¬ 
ity of the incarnation, the more fundamental problem is to con¬ 
ceive of the general relationship between Creator and creation. If 
we have to conceive of God as necessarily present to the creation, 
what then is the problem of conceiving his presence in one particu¬ 
lar human being for particular purposes of salvation? This apolo¬ 
getic argument has a standard form found among many pro- 
Nicene theologians: “Do you think this aspect of Gods action is 
impossible or incomprehensible? Look at how incomprehensible is 
this aspect of the creation that you accept on a daily basis.”^^ 


29 Cat. Or. 25-26 (GNO 5IA.6A; Richardson, 302 [translation much altered, italics 
added]): el ovu iu avr^ to rrdi'Ta kqI ii/ rraaii^ eKctuOt t( erraiaxvi^ot'rai rfj 
oiKot/ofiig roD fiuarripiou too Beoi/ ii/ di^pcjnq) yeyei^rjaOai SiSdcKOi/To^ roi/ ovSi 
wu €^(ii Tov do9p(onov eluat nemaTcvpiuou ei yap Kai 6 rponos" Tfjg ii/ tov 
deov napovmas^ ovx 6 avros' ovtos^ eKetuif), dXX* ovu to iu rfpZi/ eii^at Kai i/vu Kai 
Tore Kara to lctou SiijpoXdyriTaL. t/vi/ ovu eyKCKpaTai qpii/ (JS" ovucxdn^ ei/ Tip 
eluai Trji^ <l)vaiu‘ t6t€ Se KaTepixOrf npdg to rfpcTcpoi^, lua to qpeTcpou Tfj npo^ 
TO Oelou impi^ig yepr^Tai Betoi^. I quote only the central section from sec. 25. 

30 E.g., Augustine, ep. \37; Gregory Nazianzen, Or. 28.5. Augustine’s apologetic ar¬ 
gument in ep. 137 that even the generally accepted mystery of the union between 
soul and body escapes our comprehension and so we should not complain that the 
mystery of the hypostatic union also escapes us, is directly repeated at Nyssa’s Cat. 
Or. 11. Cf. Gregory of Nyssa, Eunom. 3. 8 (GNO 1/2.239-40; NPNF V.220): “Let 
him, then, who boasts that he has grasped the knowledge of real existence, disclose 
to us, to begin with, the nature of the ant, and then, and not till then, let him dis¬ 
course on the nature of the power that surpasses all understanding.” 
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One of the most interesting aspects of this discussion is 
Gregorys dual insistence that, on the one hand, God is equally 
present to us in the incarnation and in creation generally but that, 
on the other hand, God is not present in the two instances in the 
same “mode” {rpono^). Gregorys account depends on our grasp¬ 
ing his earlier point that divine transcendence does not come in 
degrees and it does not come in more or less comprehensible forms. 
God is present in all things as the one who is distinct from all 
things, and thus his presence (no more than his transcendence) can 
never be grasped in the language of degree. But with what avenues 
for talk about God does this insistence on the impossibility of 
speaking about degrees of divine presence leave us? 

The answer may be seen by noting two different functions that 
this account of the absolute distinction between Creator and cre¬ 
ation performs. On the one hand, this account has a global func¬ 
tion in drawing us to the narrative of Gods economy in Scripture. 
We can, for Gregory, still speak of the ways in which God is present 
in the creation as we find them narrated in Scripture, even though 
we should be wary of parsing these as indicating different degrees of 
divine presence. Thus, understanding the distinction between 
Creator and creation prevents us resolving or decoding our confes¬ 
sion and narration of Gods purpose into a language of degree 
drawn from our observation of created objects. 

On the other hand, the same insistence on the distinction 
between Creator and creation provides a context within which the 
theologian may and must go on exploring the significance of the 
Scriptural accounts of the souls transformation in Christ. The 
“narrative” of Gods economy is a narrative that constantly suggests 
the character of the world and its transformation, and Gregory 
constantly seeks to offer—so far as one may—accounts of this 
character and transformation for polemical, apologetic and pasto¬ 
ral purposes.^^ But these accounts are shaped by the continual 
insistence that the distinction between Creator and creation gov- 

31 One might perhaps note the unity that exists between these functions in that all are 
ways in which engagement with Scripture serves to educate and form the imagina> 
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erns the form and efficacy of any explanation we may offer. This 
language thus shapes the texture of a theologians attention: he or 
she must struggle for appropriate analogical and philosophical 
resources without permitting any closure on explanation.^^ In the 
case of the particular theme under discussion here this language is 
one of the most important principles governing the interpretation 
of the souls activity or life in explaining the character of sanctifica¬ 
tion. But this last sentence jumps ahead a little: to see how this is so 
we need first to see how Gregory thinks we may speak of the mode 
or manner of Gods activity in creation. 

Speaking of the incomprehensible presence 

Let us return to the passage from Catechetical Oration Tl quoted 
at the very beginning of the last section of the paper, only now fol¬ 
lowing it a little further: 

For what is totally inaccessible is not accessible to one thing 
and inaccessible to another. Rather does it transcend all exist¬ 
ing things in equal degree. ... Otherwise we could not conceive 
of the power that governs the universe as equally pervading all 
things. In some it would be unduly present, in others it would 
be lacking... The true way, however, of regarding the tran¬ 
scendent dignity does not have in view comparisons in terms 

tion. Henri De Lubac, The Discovery ofGody tr. Alexander Dru (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1996), 102: “The greater the mystery, the more the imagination will see 
its irreplaceable role grow, once it is recognized for what it is.” This quotation is only 
comprehensible once one realizes that the growing of the role of the imagination is 
not an indication of an inevitable progress away from knowledge, as it must be for a 
Kantian, but a revealing of a central aspect of appropriate human speech about what 
most truly is. Cf. Garrett Green, Theology, Hermeneutics, and Imagination: The Cri¬ 
sis of Interpretation and the End of Modernity (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2000), esp, ch. 1. 

32 In being sensitive to this theme I continue to owe a debt to the work of Rowan Wil¬ 
liams and his discussion of the “time-taking” involved in appropriate theological 
speech. See e.g. his “Theological Integrity,” On Christian Theology (Oxford and 
Cambridge, MA: Blackwells, 2000), ch. 1; idem, “The Suspicion of Suspicion,” in 
Richard H. Bell (ed.), The Grammar of the Heart (San Francisco, CA: Harper and 
Row, 1988), 36-53. 
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of “lower” and “higher.” Everything is equally beneath the 
power that rules the universe.^^ 

Gregory here draws a link between our understanding of the divine 
transcendence and our understanding of Gods activity or power. 
As before, whether or not there is a hierarchical order internal to 
the creation, there can be no hierarchical order in or degrees of 
Gods presence. God is eternally active in the creation (Gregory 
being prepared to go so far as to say that it is almost as if God is eter¬ 
nally creating) and Gods very name derives from the activity of see¬ 
ing and superintending. And yet, the same argument must 
necessarily apply to the divine activity that we saw in the case of the 
divine presence: we cannot speak of this power or activity in terms 
of quantity, quality or degree. In other words we cannot resolve or 
decode narratives of the divine action or power into any compre¬ 
hensible model of causality or operation. Thus, not only is the 
divine power universally present, it is also incomprehensibly 
universally. We can say that God acts immediately everywhere, but 
precisely because the divine power is suigeneris in this way, we can¬ 
not know more about how such an activity works. 

Gregory s insistence that God is universally present in an incom¬ 
prehensible manner is another theme resulting from his anti- 
Eunomian context. The insistence that God is simple and abso¬ 
lutely distinct from the creation is a key plank in his argument that 
no distinction of essence can be imagined between the three divine 
Persons. He presents any thought of such a distinction as a failure 
to guard against importing the divisions between material objects 
into the divinity. Similarly, when Gregory discusses the mode by 
which the Father generates the Son in the Refutation ofEunomiuss 
Confession, he outlines the different modes of generation and activ¬ 
ity comprehensible to us. He then shows how Scripture deploys 

33 Cat. Or. T1 (GNO 3/4.70; Richardson, 305-6). /} ovna y au nj) Sia ndurioi' in 
LtJYjg SirfKeLU rqi' to nau iniKparoOaai^ Sv^apiu vnoi^oqaaipei/, dAA' it' nai 
nX^oud^ovaoK eripoig iuSeearipau eit'ai ... dxy 6 dXqSrfg Xoyog ini Tfjg 
iHpqXrjg d^iag ovre Kdno ^Xinei 8id avyKpiaeiog, ovre duio’ ndt'ra yap Kara to 
laoi'' Tqu Tov nat'Tog iniaTaTovaai^ Svi^apii^ vnopipqKet'y... 
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these modes so that we might comprehend, but ultimately he 
insists on the necessary incomprehensibility of the Fathers genera¬ 
tion because of his distinction from the creation.^^ When we find 
these very same themes deployed in his discussion of sanctification 
we should not be surprised, although we do need to be attentive to 
the ways in which they shape his account. 

We are now in a position to see the importance of passages where 
Gregory links divine incomprehensibility and the incomprehensi¬ 
bility of the human soul and its activity. Two passages from On the 
Making of Man are particularly revealing. In a section directly 
aimed at refuting Eunomian theology he argues that as the mind is 
a unity, so too must the divine power be. Gregory also insists that 
we not misunderstand the vast unlikeness present in the parallel: 

And let no one suppose me to say that the deity is in touch 
with existing things in a manner resembling human opera¬ 
tion, by means of different faculties. For it is impossible to 
perceive in the simplicity of the divinity the varied and di¬ 
verse nature of the apprehensive operation: not even in our 
own case are the faculties which apprehend things numerous, 
although we are in touch with those things which affect our life 
in many ways by means of our senses; for there is one faculty, 
the implanted mind itself ... What then is, in its own nature, 
this mind that distributes itself into faculties of sensation, and 
duly receives, by means of each, the knowledge of things? ... 

‘Who has known the mind of the Lord?* the apostle asks; and 
I ask further, who has understood his own mind? .. .^^ 

We find Gregory summarizing one of the key consequences of 
this discussion later in the work: 

5ARef^. 

35 I quote here only the initial passage of De horn. op. 6 (PG 44.140; NPNF V.391): 
Kai lie iirjSeiS' oleadoj kqO" ofioiorriTa rfjg iuepyeia^ ei^ Siapopois" 

Svi^dpecri to GeToi' Xeyeiu tQv ovtoiv ipanrecyBaL. Ov yap iari Svi^aroi' iu rfj 
dnXdrriTL rfjg Oeiorrjros^ rd ttoikiXoi' re Kai noXveideg rfjs^ di/riXr^nTiKfj^ 
ei/epyeias' KaTai^orjaai. OvSe yap rjpiu noXXai ni/es' elan/ ai dt/TiXuriKal tQu 
npayparcju Svi/dpets, et Kai TroXvTpoTTU)^ Sid tcji/ alaOrjaecji/ tQu Kara 
ipanr^peBa. Mia yap rig iari Svuapig, avrdg 6 eyKeipet/og t/ovg. 
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... therefore, since one of the attributes we contemplate in the 
divine nature is incomprehensibility of essence, it is clearly 
necessary that in this point the image should be able to show 
its imitation of the archetype.^^ 

Two things are noteworthy here. First, Gregory is specifically con¬ 
cerned to deny the comprehensibility of the manner of Gods activ¬ 
ity. But, second, note the structure of the argument: just as the 
minds own workings are ultimately incomprehensible to us, so 
must the workings of the mind s archetype be. In the first passage 
Gregory compares the two: we do not know our own mind s nature 
and power, we do not know Gods. In the second passage he 
explains the basis for the comparison: because the human mind 
mirrors the divine it is necessarily incomprehensible. The argu¬ 
ment is something of a commonplace for pro-Nicenes (and for 
many non-Christian Platonists), but it is given new power and use¬ 
fulness when it is used in connection within an account of what it 
means to be made after the image of God. 

With these texts from On the Making of Man we should compare 
a revealing passage in The Life of Moses where, in the midst of inter¬ 
preting Ex 33.20, Gregory insists on the incomprehensibility of 
“life”: 

... the divine is by nature life-giving. Yet the characteristic of 
the divine nature is to transcend all characteristics. Therefore, 
he who thinks God is something to be known does not have 
life, because he has turned from true being to what is consid¬ 
ered to exist by immediate perception. For absolute being is 
true life. If, then, the life-giving nature transcends knowl¬ 
edge, that which is apprehended is in no way life.^^ 

36 Dehorn, op. II (NPNF V.396). 

37 VitaMos. 2.234-35 (GNO 7/1.115; tr. Abraham Malherbe and Everett Ferguson, 
Gregory ofNyssa: The Life of Moses [New York: Paulist Press, 1978], 115): ’AAA’ 
irreiSrj C ^ottolov fiii/ rfj(pvaei to 0€loi^, iSiovSe yi/copiofia rfjg Betas' pvaeusiari 
TO irai^Tos unepKeTaBat ympiaparos, b roli^rji/ yii^toaKopemi^ tl rdu Qebu 
eii^ai olopeuos, (bs Traparpaneis and rod oi'Tojs outos npos to Tfj KaTaXjjnTiK^ 
pai/Taaig i/opLaBii/ eii^ai, ovk ex^i^ Td yap oi/tcjs bu ^ dXrjB^s icsTt 
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Just as the manner of God’s action is necessarily incomprehensible, 
so the nature of the activity by which we are constituted and which 
is the technical core of his account of our union with God is itself 
incomprehensible. This passage shows us even more clearly than 
before how Gregory deploys technical language for the purpose of 
exploring a theological theme, and yet never moves from his 
insistence that the divine action remains beyond our comprehen¬ 
sion. The deployment of technical terminology shapes our incom¬ 
prehension and enables us to go on talking, but it never fully 
explains. 

That Gregory focuses his account of the soul’s transformation 
on the transformation of the soul’s life or activity should not sur¬ 
prise us when we consider the centrality in his thought of the cre¬ 
ation’s reflection of the divine power and activity. Nevertheless, we 
should, at the very least, still be impressed by the skill with which 
he weaves his pro-Nicene and anti-Eunomian account of the 
divine nature through his account of the soul’s mysterious transfor¬ 
mation. Gregory’s presentation of the soul as incorporeal, as imago 
Dei and thus as incomprehensible in its nature enable him to offer a 
sophisticated and compelling account of the transforming divine 
presence. The constant core of this account, around which all else 
revolves, is his insistence that the divine presence and activity 
cannot be understood according to any model available in the cre¬ 
ated order: we can believe only that it operates everywhere and 
without mediation. The good deployment of any technical termi¬ 
nology here ultimately just returns us, imagination further devel¬ 
oped, to the Scriptural text. His understanding of the incomprehen¬ 
sible and immediate presence of the divine action transforming the 
soul in ways that are themselves incomprehensible is the lens 
through which he wishes us to view any terminology for expressing 
the “intermingling” of soul and God, and it is also the index £^ainst 
which we must judge the suitability of the terminology we deploy. It 
is this subtle interweaving of theological concerns that offers the best 

Tovto de eig imymaiu du€<pLKTou. El ovu vnep^aiueL yvoiaii/ {(oonoids^ 

(pvmg, TO KQTaXappauopeuoi' Trdi^TCjg ^(or/ ovk earn/. 
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explanation for Gregorys frequent reticence about some of the terms 
that his peers found more congenial, and yet his consistent and cen¬ 
tral emphasis on the transformation of the Christian soul through an 
ever greater imaging and sharing in the divine perfections. 

At the beginning of this paper I drew attention to Ekkhard 
Muhlenberg’s argument that because Gregory insists so strongly on 
Gods distinction from the creation there can be no real talk of dei¬ 
fication in his thought. But this is, I suggest, precisely to miss the 
point. It is because Gregory insists so subtly and carefully on the dis¬ 
tinction between God and the world that he can offer such a 
sophisticated account of sanctification as deification. Gods dis¬ 
tinction from the creation says nothing about Gods ability to act 
immediately within it—and it is because God is distinct and 
because Gods presence is unmediated we can begin to compre¬ 
hend and narrate appropriately the universal unmediated sustain¬ 
ing and redeeming action of the divine power. Because God is dis¬ 
tinct God can act immediately with a sui generis causality 
transforming human lives and becoming “all in all.” 

Understanding how Gregory of Nyssas account of deification is 
dependent both on a polemical context and on a particular techni¬ 
cal context offers, I hope, some indication of the questions we need 
to ask if we are to construct a denser narrative of the doctrine s 
development in the early Christian centuries. At the same time, I 
suggest that Gregory s theology of deification can stand not only as 
one of the most sophisticated accounts of the theme but also as one 
that offers much for theologians in all periods. This must be so, at 
least in part, because Gregory s account took form and was deeply 
shaped by the emerging pro-Nicene trinitarian theology that 
formed the basis for subsequent orthodox trinitarianism. When we 
seek, even in the twenty-first century, to shape an account of deifi¬ 
cation that is compatible with orthodox trinitarianism we can do 
far worse than attempt to tease out the web of interconnections 
that Gregory has spun between these theological themes. 
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St EPHRAEM’S Carmina Nisibena 33: 

A HYMN ON PAGANISM’S PLACE IN THE WORLD 

Paul S. Russell 

St Ephraem the Syrian was born in Nisibis, on the eastern border of 
the Roman Empire, around the year AD 306. He seems to have been 
a Christian from childhood and to have served the congregation in 
Nisibis in various ways for virtually all of his life. After the surrender 
of the city to the Persians in 363 as part of the setdement following 
the disastrous attempted invasion of Persia by Julian the Apostate, 
Ephraem moved to the west, with much of the Christian commu¬ 
nity from Nisibis, in order to continue living in Roman territory.* 
The last decade of his life was spent in Edessa, the great center of 
Syriac language Christian culture. He died there on June 9, 373. 

Most of Ephraem’s many works, interesting in their variety and 
content, are very difficult to date or assemble into groups. A chro¬ 
nology of his works, at our present state of knowledge, cannot even 
be attempted. There are, as well, a very large number of works pass¬ 
ing under his name in a variety of ancient Christian languages that 
have barely been examined by modern scholars, so we may have 
more of his writings than we now know.^ 

1 For a more complete discussion of what we know of Ephraem^s life see Paul S. Rus¬ 
sell, “St Ephraem, the Syrian Theologian,” Pro Ecclesia 7.1 (Winter 1998): 79-90. 
The introductions to two volumes of Ephraem’s work in English are also very acces¬ 
sible and valuable (as are the translations themselves): St Ephrem the Syrian Hymns^ 
trans. by Kathleen E. McVey (New York: Paulist Press, 1989) and St Ephrem the Syr¬ 
ian Selected Prose Works, trans. by Edward G. Mathews, Jr. and Joseph P. Amar 
(Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1994). The most use¬ 
ful book-length treatment of Ephraem in English is Sebastian Brock, The Luminous 
Eye: The Spiritual World Vision of Saint Ephrem the Syrian (Kalamazoo, MI: 
Cistercian Publications, 1992). 

2 “fiphrem grec et latin,” D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou, Dictionnaire de Spiritualite 4, 
800-19 is helpful, as is the website of Archimandrite Ephrem at www.anastasis. 
org.uk/ephrem.htm. For very helpful recent discussions on Ephraem Latinus and 
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Despite the disorienting effects it must have had, the greatest 
change in Ephraem s life was, very likely, not the rriove from Nisibis 
to Edessa, but the change from belonging to an illegal group to 
being an adherent of a legal and influential public religion. When 
Ephraem was a small boy in Nisibis, the members of his church 
lived in fear for their lives, but, by the end of his life, the emperors 
were Christian and the public life of the empire was convulsed by 
the strife over the proper understanding of Jesus known to us as the 
Arian Controversy. 

The shadow of the age of persecution was slow to pass away from 
the minds of early Christians. Though the threat of persecution is 
far from the experience of Christians in the modern west, it was a 
formative and important element in the lives of the Christians of 
Late Antiquity. Christians wrote apologies to supply theological 
arguments to encourage the faithful and give them a sense of how 
their beliefs could be defended in intellectually respectable ways. 
Accounts of the trials and deaths of martyrs circulated among 
Christians to encourage and instruct the membership: both in how 
to face persecution boldly and in what to say when challenged 
about their faith. The DidascaliaApostolorum, which we can be cer¬ 
tain was known in Ephraem s part of the world, since it survives in a 
Syriac version, has a chapter that describes the veneration due to 
those suffering for their faith and how they should be imitated.^ 
The anniversaries of the deaths of martyrs began to be remembered 
as a part of the liturgical life of the Church."^ Because of this promi- 

Ephraem Graecus, respectively, now see Sebastian Brock, “The Changing Faces of 
St Ephrem as Read in the West,” and Ephrem Lash, “The Greek Writings Attrib¬ 
uted to Saint Ephrem the Syrian,” in Abba, The Tradition of Orthodoxy in the West: 
Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos (Ware) ofDiokleia, ed. by John Behr, Andrew Louth, 
Dimitri Conomos (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 65-80 and 81-98, 
respectively. 

3 R. Hugh Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum: The Syriac Version translated and accont’- 
panied by the Verona Latin Fragments (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969), 161-67. 

4 Kevin Donovan, SJ (“The Sanctoral,” in The Study of the Liturgy^ ed. by Cheslyn 
Jones, Geoffrey Wainwright, Edward Yarnold, SJ [London: SPCK, 1978],419-31) 
discusses the influence of this practice on the development of the Church’s liturgical 
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nence of the martyrs in the mind of the Church of his day, it is not 
surprising that Ephraem would turn his hand to writing a hymn to 
be sung in honor of the beloved martyrs of his new home, Edessa: 
Shmona, Curia and Habbib. Much of his labor had always been 
aimed at producing hymns to enliven the worship of the Christian 
community he lived in. 

The Acts of the three Edessans are available in English^ and show 
themselves to be quite in the mainstream of martyr stories from 
that period. A brief review of the story may be useful. The imperial 
command of “the wicked Diocletian” goes out and Shmona and 
Curia, two Christian laymen, are accused before the magistrate of 
the area. They are questioned and then jailed, to have a chance to 
think better of their obstinacy. They undergo gruesome tortures, 
but remain firm and continue to abuse the pagws and defend the 
Faith until they are finally beheaded. Habbib, a deacon whose story 
is told in a separate document attached to the first, calls attention to 
himself by carrying on his diaconal duties boldly even during the 
tense time of the persecution. The governor of the city is so enraged 
by this that he seeks for Habbib even outside the bounds of the city, 
but is unable to find him. Habbib enters Edessa in secret and turns 
himself in to the guard at the governors gate, who tries to persuade 
him to go away and hide, but the brave deacon is not to be deterred. 

calendar. Peter Brown (“Learning and Imagination,” in Society and the Holy in Late 
Antiquity [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982], 3-21, at 16-17, and The 
Cult of the Saints: Its Rise and Function in Latin Christianity [Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1981], esp. Chapter Five “Praesentia,” 86-105) discusses the shape 
that early martyr devotion commonly took. Robert Markus (The End of Ancient 
Christianity [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990], Chapter 7, “The 
Martyrs and Sacred Time”) discusses the impact that veneration of martyrs had on 
the whole pattern of Christian liturgy. 

5 The best translation, and the easiest on the eye, is found in F. C. Burkitt, Euphemia 
and the Goth with the Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa Edited and Exam¬ 
ined (London: Williams and Norgate, 1913); Eng. trans. on 90-128. Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, vol. 8,696-701, offers another translation, made by B. P. Pratten from the 
text in W. Ancient Syriac Documents (Amsterdam: Oriental Press 1967 [re¬ 

print]); Cureton provided a Latin translation (113-24), which, Pratten says, he 
consulted as he worked, but did not follow. 
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Habbib says very cutting things about the pagan gods to the gover¬ 
nor and proceeds to contrast the false rule of the emperor with the 
true rule of God. He holds up bravely under torture and is eventually 
burned at the stake. Such is the brief outline of the course of events in 
the martyr Aas. They give a vivid picture of heroism in the face of 
pain and witness to the strong conviction of the three that the Chris¬ 
tian faith offers the true understanding of the world. 

We should begin by mentioning that the record of these martyr¬ 
doms found in the Acts is thought to be, at least in its outline, his¬ 
torically reliable. Burkitt treats this question at length, since earlier 
scholars had treated the work with little respect. His case is based 
largely on the documents style and content, Burkitt being con¬ 
vinced of its historical value because of its plain feel. “This simple 
narrative is unadorned and impressive. It is in our taste, the taste 
that prefers above everything a plain report; it is not in the taste of 
the Martyrdom literature. J. B. Segal treats the historicity of 
the piece as a settled fact: “The accounts of the martyrdom of 
Shmona, Gurya, and Habbib (unlike those of Sharbil, Babai, and 
Barsamya) deserve to be accepted as historical documents.”^ Both 
Burkitt and Segal take seriously the possibility of the historical exis¬ 
tence of the narrator, who calls himself “Theophilus” in the text, 
which shows a high regard for its dependability. 

Burkitt thinks that AD 360 is about the right period for the form¬ 
ing of the Acts as we have them now, which would place them inside 
the lifetime of Ephraem the Syrian (t373) and, therefore, make it 
overwhelmingly likely that they, or something very much like them, 
were known to him.® Sebastian Brock, among others, thinks their 
production as a finished piece should be assigned to the following 
century.^ In either case, Ephraem arrived in Edessa to find a commu¬ 
nity that venerated these three figures and in which memory of them 
was alive. He could hardly have remained ignorant of the content of 

6 Burkitt, Euphemia, 5-28, at 13. 

7 Edessa: The Blessed City (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970), 83-86, at 83. 

8 Burkitt, Euphemia, 10. 

9 A Brief Outline of Syriac Literature (Kottayam: SEERI, 1997), 34 . 
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that memory, as he spent most of the last ten years of his life in Edessa. 
The question of the time that the written Acts took their final form 
need not concern us, however, if we are confident of the production of 
Ephraems hymn in a time and place ^at knew devotion to these mar¬ 
tyrs and in which knowledge of them was current. It is the combina¬ 
tion of a tradition of narrative memory of their deaths with the 
hymnic celebration of their feast that supplies us with our vtindow 
into the thoughts of the Christians in Edessa in the third quarter of the 
Fourth Century. If we accept the basic historical dependability of the 
information in the Acts, they will serve to supply us with the back¬ 
ground information we need to be able to listen to the hymn with 
something like the ears of Ephraems intended audience. 

Burkitt su^ests AD 309-310 as the most likely period for the 
martyrdoms. Shmona and Curia’s day of martyrdom is placed by 
the local liturgical calendar on November 15 and Habbib’s on Sep¬ 
tember 2. (Presumably, he would have suffered during the year fol¬ 
lowing the two laymen, if the dates in the calendar are accurate.) 
They became a trio in the memory of the Church, it seems, not 
because of having suffered and died together, but through having 
been the only three Christians to suffer martyrdom in Edessa as 
part of the great Diocletianic persecution.* * This fact reminds us of 
the inconsistency of the nature of Roman persecution of Christian¬ 
ity and its dependence on peculiar local circumstances. It also 
shows us how localized the veneration of martyrs was in the period 
close to the persecutions. Cities that produced many martyrs might 
have needed to choose from among them only a few to remember 
in order not to over-burden their liturgical calendars, but the three 
Edessene martyrs were all revered as the heroes of the community 
and the symbols of its resistance to the hostile pagan environment. 
Ephraem’s hymn in their praise would certainly have been meant as 
a gracious acknowledgement of the faithfulness of the church in 
Edessa by one who was not a life-long member. 

10 Burkitt, Euphemia, 30. 

11 Ibid. 10. 
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I am convinced that Carmina Nisibena 33 was written to accom¬ 
pany the Acts at the festival of the martyrs in Edessa.*^ One of the 
purposes of this brief piece is to put forward a case for concluding 
that Ephraem’s hymn is a commemoration of the martyred trio, 
but one shaped as a more general discussion of paganism. 
Ephraem, I suggest, wishes to show that these three martyrs are 
examples of model behavior for Christian believers caught in the 
on-going struggle on earth between good and evil. 

It seems probable that this hymn comes from the final period of 
Ephraem’s life that he passed in Edessa. Despite the fact that it 
appears in the collection called Carmina Nisibena, it is most 
unlikely that he would have written it during his time in Nisibis. 
Veneration of martyrs was both local and patriotic during this 
period and the Christians of Nisibis, while presumably apprecia¬ 
tive of the virtues of the Edessan trio, would have been unlikely to 
want to commemorate them in their worship.'^ We should imag¬ 
ine Ephraem, the well-respected refugee, being asked to contribute 
a piece to the local Church’s yearly veneration of their favorite mar¬ 
tyrs and responding with the hymn we have to read. This clearly 
makes the writing of the hymn subsequent to the compilation of 
some form of the martyrs’ Acts, since those would have been used 

12 It is interesting to note that Mathews and Amar, Selected Prose Works^ 34, note 130, 
seem to set this hymn aside, as far as its reference to the three martyrs is concerned. 
“The Life ofEphrerriy 35, claims that Ephrem wrote hymns in commemoration of 
these famous martyrs. If he did, they have not survived.” I think they must have de¬ 
cided that the brief mention of the martyrs’ names in the final stanza of the hymn is 
not enough to allow the hymn to be called a “commemoration” of them. 

13 Maximus of Turin {Sermon 12.1-2, quoted in Markus, The End of Ancient Chris¬ 
tianity^ 143) though later in time and separated in space, seems to me to be an au¬ 
thentic representation of the sentiments of the early Church in this regard: “Though 
we should celebrate, brothers, the anniversaries of all the martyrs with great devo¬ 
tion, yet we ought to put our whole veneration into observing the festivals especially 
of those who poured out their blood in our own home town [domiciliis]. ... So all 
the martyrs should be most devoutly honoured, yet specially those whose relics we 
possess here. For the former assist us with their prayer, but the latter also with their 
suffering. With these we have a sort of familiarity: they are always with us, they live 
among us.” My own travels in Christian places have led me to think that this senti¬ 
ment lives on in the present day, as well, wherever there are local saints to support it. 
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during the liturgy. (We should be careful to remember that these 
need not have been the documents that survive to our own day, 
though, logically, they should have had much of their content in 
parallel with them.) Reading the two sets of writings in tandem, 
then, would provide us not only with complementary works, but 
with very different pieces of very different genres representative of 
the thoughts of people from the same place. In addition to provid¬ 
ing us with a variety of witnesses to the ways in which some early 
Christians thought of, and spoke of, martyrdom and martyrs, these 
works also witness to the variety with which the same congregation 
of Christians could speak of the same martyrs over a short span of 
time. There are not many similar opportunities from so far distant 
in the Christian past. The vibrancy and creativity needed for the 
production of this pair of works is a clear witness to the deep inter¬ 
est in venerating martyrs in ancient Christian Edessa. 

Ephraems hymn would not have undergone the same long 
period of textual adaptation that martyr Acts commonly did. 
Though written in their present forms within relatively few years of 
each other, the two pieces were the outcome of two very different 
processes. The Acts would have been first put together by an eye¬ 
witness (perhaps the ‘‘Theophilus” the text mentions at the close of 
each set oiActs^^) with the intention that they might be used by the 
Christian community to remember that time of persecution and to 
help it brace itself for more of the same, since official hostility (in 
the broad sense) had been the norm for Christians in the Roman 
Empire since shortly after the movement began. Ephraems hymn, 
on the other hand, was written by an individual for the use of a 
Church that was the predominant presence in its city and repre¬ 
sented the favored religion of the imperial house. Its spare character 
and reflective tone show that, in Ephraems mind at least, (and we 
should always recall that he was an outsider in the Edessan church), 
the martyrs’ festival was an opportunity to reconsider more broadly 

14 Burkitt, Martyrdom of Habbib the Deacon^ 80 (128) and idem., Martyrdom of 
Shmona and Guria, Confessors of Edessa, 69 (109). 
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the contrast of Christian with pagan. The local martyrs only appear 
at the hymn’s close (the last two lines) and no particular information 
about them, their sufferings or lives, is introduced. The hymn could 
have been written without any knowledge of the Acts and betrays no 
influence by them. Of course, Ephraem may have expected the Acts 
to be read during the liturgy for which the hymn was written, which 
would have made any retelling of the tale in the hymn tedious for the 
listeners. It seems reasonable to expect some recounting of the mar¬ 
tyrs’ deaths to have been an established part of their commemora¬ 
tion, so when Ephraem does not supply or support the specific detail 
that one would expect from a celebration of a local martyr, we can 
assume he anticipated it would be provided elsewhere in the liturgy. 
In this hymn, Ephraem’s mind is on the big theological picture and 
takes note of the Edessene exemplars only as the local incidents of 
something he believes to be present across the breadth of Christian¬ 
ity’s spread in the world: victims of the clash of the sinful world with 
the presence of God in the guise of the Church. With that introduc¬ 
tion in mind, let us turn to see what the hymn contains. 
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Carmina Nisibena 

1 The thorns and tares 

and brambles of paganism 
have become drunk on the libations 
which error breathed on them 
and have thrived in Harran,'* 

15 Syriac Text in E. Beck, ed., DesHeiligen Ephraem des Syrers Carmina Nisibena (erstcr 
teil), CSCO 218 (Louvain: Peeters Press, 1961), 78-80. German trans. by E. Beck 
in Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Carmina Nisibena (erster teil), CSCO 219 
(Louvain, 1961), 98-100. 

16 The vigor and persistence of pagan religiosity in Harran was remarkable and fre¬ 
quently commented on by Christians, and later by Muslims, in the vicinity. Tamara 
M. Green, The City of the Moon God: Religious Traditions of Harran (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1992), 54 ff., complains that the formulaic appearance of Harran in Christian 
sources makes it hard to discover verifiable details about the actual practices of its 
people. (She mentions, in quick succession, Procopius, Theodoret, Isaac of Antioch 
and Egeria as authors who weigh in on the pagan activity of the city.) Green doubts 
the usefulness of much of this comment because she views it as a part of an on-going 
“rejection of Greek culture, which was perceived as essentially pagan, in favor of na¬ 
tive traditions....” (56). She juxtaposes this formulaic notice of Harran*s paganism 
with the well-known Christian tendency to stress and idealize the founding of 
Christianity in Edessa, taking this pair of statements as merely standard comments 
rather than as useful information. It is certainly true that Syriac-speaking Christians 
loved to wax eloquent about the purity and apostolic roots of the Church in Edessa 
(and so, by extension, in the Syriac world) and that Harran provided a local counter¬ 
example of pagan intransigence. However, I think it is important not to let the con¬ 
venience of that juxtaposition blind us to the reality that underlay it. Recent work 
on Ephraem has served to undercut the older, somewhat romantic, view of him as a 
Syriac voice consciously holding himself apart from the taint of the Hellenes. Paul S. 
Russell, “A Note on Ephraem the Syrian and The Poison of the Greeks’ in Hymns 
On Faith 2,” The Harp 10.3 (December 1997): 45-54, and Thomas Koonam- 
makkal, “St Ephraem and ‘Greek Wisdom,’” in V7 Symposium Syriacum 1992^ ed. 
Ren^ Lavenant, SJ, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 247 (Roma: Pontificio Istituto 
Orientale, 1994), 169-76, have argued that Ephraem was not universally hostile to 
Greek culture and thought. Ute Possekel, Evidence of Greek Philosophical Concepts in 
the Writings ofEphrem the Syrian, CSCO subs. 102 (Louvain: Peeters Press, 1999) 
has demonstrated that he makes use of Greek ideas to support his own theological 
points. Sidney H. Griffith, “Ephraem, the deacon of Edessa, and the Church of the 
Empire,” in Diakonia: Studies in Honor of Robert T Meyer (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1986), 22-52, discusses Ephraem’s deep in¬ 
terest in maintaining contact with the larger Church and its life, which makes a de¬ 
sire to separate from the culture in which that body lived seem much less likely. So, 
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that temple of demons. 

Response: May they be reconciled through you, my children.*^ 

2 Though Adam made thorns grow,'* 
which is [their] nature, 

because he had trespassed with his free will 
the limit of the commandment, 
the thorns, of their own will, 
grew in Harran. 

3 The Husbandman came down to the earth 
for the sake of the sons of men” 

who were thorns 

so that they might become grains of wheat. 

The thorns wove thorns 
for the Husbandmans head. 

4 But the seed“ of that illustration 
that they drew did not perish. 

setting aside the question of what the later common Syriac view of things Hellenic 
was, we should not write ofFEphraem’s comments on Harranian paganism as part 
of a larger effort at cultural separation. Given the nuanced relationship with classical 
culture that Ephraem evinces, we should expect that his stance toward Harran’s reli¬ 
gion was the result of conscious thought and, so, is likely to reflect what he knew of 
the practices pursued there at the time of his writing. 

17 The response was sung after each numbered stanza of the hymn. 

18 Gen 3,18. 

19 Literally “of man.” 

20 Or the “force” or “applicability” of the illustration. This stanza seems to refer to the 
use of crowns of flowers in the pagan sacrifice of animals. Thus, the parallel between 
victims of pagan sacrifice and Christ, and of their crowns of flowers with his crown 
of thorns, would continue on, since the celebratory crowns in the pagan rites would 
be fitting for Jesus because his sacrifice ended in a joyous result. According to this 
line of thinking, the pagans would have produced the “thorns of Harran” that were 
placed on Christ’s head in an attempt to mock him, but their own rites would end by 
being mocked and overcome by Christ since his happy ending would be the one, 
truly joyous, religious celebration and their pagan floral wreaths would be revealed 
to be only hollow echoes of the real joy that stemmed from Christ’s sacrifice and its 
symbol, the crown of thorns. This imagines, of course, that, on a cosmic level, there 
is competition between paganism and Christianity. It could be a metaphor in 
Ephraem’s mind or could reflect a real sense of an on-going struggle between God 
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For, behold, the thorns were changed 
into a rose and lilies: 
a crown for the Vine Dresser^* 
who endured the crown of thorns. 

5 And, for that husbandman 
who labored in Harran 

with the thorns, that they might become wheat, 
may they become, through your goodness, 
cypress and myrtle and blossoms: 
a crown for your athlete. 

6 Make your pastor like you, 
my Lord, in everything. 

And, my Lord, esteem 

his shame as your humiliation.^^ 

Let him be like^^ your exaltation 

so that he can be greater than its throne.^”* 

and Satan, true and false religious practice. Certainly, Jouko Martikaihen {Das Bose 
und der Teufel in der Theologie Ephraems des Syrers [Abo, 1978]) has shown that 
Ephraem spends much energy and thought on the place of the Devil and Evil in the 
world. The usefulness of the metaphor is evidenced by Ephraem continuing to play 
with it in stanza 5. 

21 Jn 15.1-10. It is interesting to note that, in Jesus’ parable, he is the vine and the Fa¬ 
ther is the vine-dresser (15.1). Whether this is just a poetically loose reference to a 
well known parable or Ephraem intends an emphatic identification of the Father 
with the incarnation (and so of the full divine involvement in Jesus’ life) is too large a 
subject for consideration here. Because of Ephraem’s tendency to make careful dis¬ 
tinction between the Father and the Son (cf Paul S. Russell, St Ephraem the Syrian 
and St Gregory the Theologian confront the Arians [Kottayam: SEERI, 1994], esp. 
159-78), I tend toward the conclusion that he speaks here in poetical vein. 

22 This can mean either that the pastor’s shame serves to humiliate the Lord because 
the Lord has responsibility for him or that God should take the pastor’s shame as se¬ 
riously as he would his own humiliation, or both of these at once. 

23 The three exhortations in the first half of each couplet in this stanza, which are ren¬ 
dered into English in such different ways, are all formed from the same verbal root. 
This allows Ephraem to play with their sound and to make clear to the listener, with¬ 
out needing to state it explicitly, how closely linked he thinks the fulfillments of 
these three commands are. 

24 This echoes Is 6.1 in the Peshitta, the most common Syriac version of the Bible, 
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7 Let us reach out along 
the way of reconciliation 
and the path of rejoicings 

from Urhai” all the way to Harran. 

And, from city to city, 
let us continue in concord. 

8 Let an elder from Urhai 
visit Harran, 

the daughter whom he raised. 

Let the son of Urhai visit 

his mother, and let him turn again 

to his bride, Harran. 

9 Fill with your goodness 

the gulf which the Evil One made. 

Make an agreement large enough 
so that both sides will agree. 

Pour it into his^^ gulf and make 
a road over it. 

10 Let us give thanks for your goodness 
that has cleared away and made smooth 
the road before the throngs 

who are coming to the festival, 

who have run a little 

so that they might praise a lot. 

11 And let us praise, on their behalf, 

Jacob and Isaac and Abraham. 

Because, if their names were helpful 

where the throne on which God sits in the Temple is described by a word etymologi¬ 
cally connected to the one Ephraem uses of the exaltation that has a “throne” in this 
line. Ephraem seems to be praying here that “the pastor” be made closer to God than 
was the throne on which he was seated in Isaiah. 

25 The native Syriac name for Edessa. 

26 That is, the Evil One. 

27 It is interesting that the three patriarchs are mentioned in the reverse of their usual 
(and familial) order. I presume that this is done for reasons of euphony that escape my 
non-Semitic ears. It is also possible that it is caused by the practical consideration of 
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to the worshipers of the calf/^ 
they may gladden us 

in Padan [Aram] when they are remembered.^^ 

12 Just as by the hidden 
leaven of Abraham 
all the patriarchs 
were led to our place, 

so, in the case of the apostles, 

did their leaven lead and bring the apostles, his adherents/^ 

13 By the bones of John, 

which, from their number,^^ are in our place, 
the prophets came to our land/^ 

the relative difficulty of singing the names in certain positions in the metrical line ac¬ 
cording to the tune originally used. Since we do not know any of the tunes used at 
Ephraem s time, this can be no more than a guess. 

28 Perhaps a reference to Ex 32-33, where God, after the molding and destruction of 
the golden calf and the slaughter of3,000 in the camp by the Levites, again speaks of 
his promise to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob and his willingness to lead the Israelites 
into the Promised Land. This passage would be particularly suitable in Ephraem’s 
eyes, since it would allow for a juxtaposition of the Israelite willingness to repent, in 
Exodus, with the inveterate and unrepentant idolatry in Harran. 

29 The connection between Abraham and Harran is firm in Scripture, e.g. Gen 11.31. 
His connection with Edessa is also ancient and endures in the name of one of the 
pools of fish in the center of the city: the “pool of Abraham” that holds the “fish of 
Abraham” (cf. Segal, Edessa, 2). Ephraem would surely wish to highlight the superi¬ 
ority of Edessa s claim to Abraham by emphasizing its continuing religious connec¬ 
tion to him, in contrast to the paganism of the city that could claim Abraham as an 
inhabitant. Harran’s falling away from the faith of Abraham was, of course, evi¬ 
dence of her pagan perversity that Ephraem would want to emphasize. Paganism is 
shown to have the power to make people cast aside even so precious an inheritance as 
a connection to the father of patriarchs. 

30 The apostles are the true descendants of Abraham because they adhere to his reli¬ 
gious faith. 

31 That is, there are relics in Edessa only from John among the prophets. 

32 Presumably, John the Baptist, since he would be the obvious “prophet” John. Segal 
{Edessa, 174) refers to these lines, but does notspecify which John he thinks is meant 
and mentions no other citation that refers to the same relics: “St Ephraim appears to 
refer to bones of St John preserved in the city, perhaps in the Great baptistry built in 
369-70.” If the suggestion of the great baptistry is correct, that might provide a 
likely terminus post quern, even a particular occasion, for the writing of the hymn. 
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Through Guria and Shmuna, 
and their companion Habbib, 
martyrs came and visited us.” 


since it falls neatly in the decade of Ephraem’s dwelling in Edessa (363-73). Could 
this hymn come from the first anniversary of the three local martyrs after the con¬ 
struction of the great baptistry? This seems possible to me. It is unlikely to have been 
written for the occasion of the completion of the baptistry itself, which would, I 
think, result in a hymn that focused more on John than this one does. Still, a polite 
mention of John to accompany the three martyrs would seem a pleasing way to bow 
in two ways at once, at least to my ear, and may indicate the location in which 
Ephraem originally expected the hymn to be sung. 

33 Note the tone of local pride in having martyrs of their own. This is a further witness 
to the local aspect of martyr devotion. 
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Commentary 

The first stanza sets up the contrast of the nearby city of Harran, a 
sink of paganism, with the largely Christian city of Edessa, in, or 
near, which the worshipers lived. The self-destructiveness of 
ps^anism is seen in the fact that the thorns of paganism are over¬ 
come and rendered drunken by the practice of their own idolatry. 
This contrast is reinforced in the response (which hopes that the 
good Christians of Edessa will be the means of bringing the pi^ns 
to reconciliation with God) and in stanzas 7—9. 

The separation of paganism from God is seen again in stanza 2 
when Ephraem points out that it took the sin of Adam in Eden to 
cause the creation of thorns but that these harmful plants grow of 
their own accord in Harran. The usual state of this pagan city, then, 
is equivalent to the results of the greatest religious disaster in 
human history. Paganism is clearly linked to rebellion against God. 
Ephraem also wants to use the particular case of Harran to make 
some general points about the sinfulness of humans, which he con¬ 
siders to be the proper diagnosis of what is amiss there. Thus, 
stanza 2 connects the sinfulness of Adam producing the first thorns 
on the earth (cf. Gen 3.18) with the thorns of paganism flourishing 
in Harran. Both came fi-om the misuse of will. It is interesting to see 
that Ephraem seems to think that since the time this abuse of free 
will began in the world it has had a momentum of its own. The 
thorns were not an original part of the world: Adam had to start 
them growing at the beginning, but now they are growing of their 
own accord at Harran. There is no doubt, however, that this diffi¬ 
culty in life and the separation from God it creates (of which the 
thorns are the visible symptom), are the fruit, not of the workings 
of chance or nature, but of a malevolent purpose. The troubles in 
the world cannot be set down to Gods account, in Ephraems 
mind, but rather are the result of the willful decision of creatures to 
distance themselves from God. 

This hostility to God is further emphasized in the closing cou¬ 
plet of stanza 3 where the thorns in the world are the source of the 
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crown of thorns worn by Christ on the cross. The sinful withdrawal 
of the world from God results in the humiliation and sufferings of 
God’s Son on Calvary. The mention of this most grievous repercus¬ 
sion of human sinfulness makes clear that Ephraem is describing 
the general state of the world when he sketches this contrast of 
Harran with Edessa and of paganism with the loving overtures of 
God. The hymn is making general points about the present human 
predicament. 

God is described by Ephraem as being constantly at work trying 
to repair this situation: the Husbandman (Son of God) comes 
down to earth in stanza 3 to try to turn the human thorns into 
grains of wheat, and his ultimate victory over the sin in the world is 
shown by his crown of thorns being replaced by one of rose and 
lilies in stanza 4. 

The faithful laborers in the Lord’s vineyard can also expect 
rewards, Ephraem states. In stanza 5, the laborer in Harran (per¬ 
haps the “son of Urhai” of stanza 8) can hope for his crown of 
thorns to become one of cypress, myrtle and blossoms, which is a 
pleasing echo of the fate of his Lord in the stanza before, and fitting, 
too, since he is a husbandman in the image of the Husbandman 
who came down to earth. Ephraem also seems to pray that the 
thorns in Harran (the pagans there) may themselves be changed 
through the work of their husbandman pastor. The actions of the 
devout in the world may be a part of the saving of those around 
them. This must, of course, be close to the surface of the mind of 
anyone writing a hymn celebrating martyrs, since the vocation of 
martyrs is understood, in similar fashion, as a ministry to benefit 
others, by example at least. 

The likeness of faithful servant to Lord is also the theme of 
stanza 6 where God is asked to identify the pastor’s fate with his 
own. Stanza 7 speaks of the passing of reconciliation and rejoicing 
from Urhai (Edessa) to Harran. Stanza 8 makes this spiritual over¬ 
sight personal, by referring to the visit of a particular Christian to 
Harran (possibly a presbyter of the Church in Urhai) presumably 
with missionary intention. The elder is like a father to Harran 
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because he has been “raising” her or “bringing her up” by ministering 
to her people. If this “son of Urhai” is a “father” to Harran, then the 
Christians in Urhai can preen themselves on their spiritual primacy 
over their pagan neighbors. This must have been an attractive imi^e 
for the ears of Christians used to hearing of their religion s novelty as 
opposed to p^anism’s respectable antiquity.^'^ It seems most likely to 
me that Ephraem has an individual in mind here. He seems to have 
had hopes that this missionary effort would prove to be the catalyst 
of the conversion of Harran. This hopeful imagery of Harran as the 
“bride” of the presbyter, just as the whole Church is that of Christ, 
was not to be realized, however. Harran was notorious, even into the 
Islamic period for its resistance to new religious teachings.^^ 

Stanza 9 clearly attributes the gulf between the creation and the 
Creator to the Evil One (a completely biblical idea, especially given 
the previous mention of the sin of Adam as the original source of 
the difficulty). Ephraem, then, imagines that the paganism prac¬ 
ticed at Harran is all of a piece with the separation from God suf¬ 
fered by the world as a result of the Fall. The Edessene Christians 
who are called to battle against active paganism in Harran are 
endeavoring to stem the tide of sin in the world and, even more 
appropriately, standing shoulder to shoulder with the martyrs 
whose feast day is being celebrated. As victims of the malevolence 
of the pagan Roman state (the legalization of Christianity was only 
about forty years in the past in Edessa when Ephraem came to live 
there), the trio of martyrs would naturally come to mind when the 
vibrancy of pagan practice at Harran was discussed. To Christians 
only one generation away from persecution (and who had recently 

34 A sentence from Suetonius’ Life of Nero (xvi.2) may serve as an illustration of this re¬ 
current theme in the conflict between the imperial government (and cult) and the 
growing Christian group: “Punishment was inflicted on the Christians, a class of 
men given to a new and wicked superstition.” (as quoted in J. Stevenson, A New 
Eusebius, rev. by W.H.C. Frend [London: SPCK, 1987], 3) Note that the tone im¬ 
plies that the novelty and the wickedness of the “superstition” are not altogether 
separate. 

35 Green, The City of the Moon God, has much to say about this late survival and the 
Muslim reactions to it. The last five of her eight chapters focus on this period. 
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suffered difficulties again under Julian for two more years, AD 361- 
363), the hostility of paganism was not an abstract idea, but a 
living, and threatening, reality. 

This interest in the building of a “road” over the “gulf” that 
yawns between Harran and Edessa brings to the fore the consider¬ 
ation of the spread of religion from one adjoining place to another. 
The “elder from Urhai” of stanza 8, if he was a native of Harran, 
may well have been an example of someone whose change in reli¬ 
gious allegiance had made his old home too hot to hold him. If the 
pagan feeling there was as strong as we have reason to think it was,^^^ 
it would be reasonable for an individual convert, especially one 
whose interest in Christianity was deep enough to lead him to ordi¬ 
nation, to move to a more congenial home. 

The last two stanzas, in a turn that must have been very pleasing 
to the Edessene believers, focus on the various ways in which 
Edessa had been woven into the course of salvation history. The 
“leaven of Abraham,” that same thing that would later draw the 
apostles to Jesus, Ephraem says, earlier drew the patriarchs to 
Edessa. (This is a tastefully constructed claim that God had been 
actively present in the lives of the natives of the area from time out 
of mind.) The bones of John the Baptist represent the presence in 
Edessa of the prophets, and the relics of the three being remem¬ 
bered on their special day represent the martyrs. The sentiments 
expressed in the West in the Te Deum —“The glorious company of 
the Apostles praise thee. The goodly fellowship of the Prophets 
praise thee. The noble army of martyrs praise thee.”—would cer¬ 
tainly feel appropriate on the lips of those who had just been con¬ 
gratulated for having been visited by all three types of saints. The 
hymn ends, then, by celebrating the special character of the 
Church in Edessa as much as celebrating the particular martyrs. It 

36 Hans Drijvers chooses Harran as the exemplar of pagan persistence compared to 
Edessa as the exemplar of Christian success in his “The Persistence of Pagan Cults 
and Practices in Christian Syria,” in East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the For¬ 
mative Period, ed. by Nina G. Garsoian et al. (Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks, 
1982), 35-42. 
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is a supremely tactful crescendo for a composer from another 
proud Christian place to have offered the community that had pro¬ 
vided him and his fellow exiles with a refuge in their time of need. 

Looking back at the course of the hymns progress, we can see 
that it placed the religious lives of the worshippers present in the 
church and of the local trio of martyrs in the larger context of the 
working out of the salvation of all mankind. This approach not 
only credits their tradition with a pleasing antiquity, but also makes 
that tradition central to the whole relationship of God to humans, 
as recorded in the Bible. It is not a criticism of Ephraems theologi¬ 
cal honesty to see in this a gracious attempt to make his hosts glad 
of their religious heritage and glad that they had welcomed this 
famous musician and poet from the community to the East. 
Ephraem has taken the local conflict between the Church and 
paganism and both universalized it (making it more interesting and 
relevant to himself) and particularized it (using the famous martyrs 
as the examples of the glorious pious ones who suffered in the con¬ 
flict). It seems likely that all those present felt commended and 
encouraged by this hymn, which was surely its authors intention. 
We can only hope that it led them to make Ephraem and his fellow 
Nisibene refugees even more welcome among them, a hope that 
was surely on the authors mind as he wrote. 

Conclusion 

This brief hymn has shown us a number of things about Ephraem 
and his view of the Christian Faith. His large scale view of Christian¬ 
ity, which is quickly evident to the reader of his works, shows itself in 
his placing of the deaths and meaning of the Edessene martyrs 
against a broader backdrop than their martyr do and a larger one 
than a listener at the festival liturgy would expect. While the Acts 
view the martyrs as victims of the sinfulness at work in the world, 
Ephraem places them in the context of the whole salvation history of 
the human race. His view is cosmic and his mind is at work on a 
theological plane. He understands the events in the Church during 
his lifetime as a continuation of the history of the salvation that 
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threads its way through the whole of Scripture from the beginning of 
Genesis to the establishing of the Church. This conviction is what 
gives force to his use of thorns in the hymn as such a prevalent motif 

Ephraem writes this hymn as a member of the Christian com¬ 
munity in Edessa but also as a member of the universal church. 
This same dual sense of self-identity that makes Ephraems promi¬ 
nence in the broad tradition of the Church so understandable is the 
same quality that is reflected by Sidney Griffith in the title of his 
article cited above.^^ 

There is another side of this hymn that deserves mention as well. 
While it is true that Ephraem gives the clear impression in all his 
works of having been a thinker of large vision, we should not be 
blind to what this hymn reveals to us about the course of his own 
life. When Nisibis was handed over to the Persians and Ephraem 
left with his fellow Christians to seek refuge in Edessa (which, at 
least, would keep them within their own linguistic and cultural 
milieu) he was already in his middle 50s, as far as we can reckon. 
That made him an elderly man in the eyes of his time and he must 
have felt the pangs of leaving his home behind very keenly. (Any 
reader of the early hymns in the collection called Carmina Nisibena 
can clearly sense the love for Nisibis their author harbored.) As he 
wrote this hymn celebrating the home town heroes of the new city 
that he lived in, he must have been very much aware that the saints 
of the day were not the saints he had grown up hearing about. Some 
of his attempt to universalize the lives of Shmona, Curia and 
Habbib may well come from a desire on his part to feel a part of the 
festivities. If the Edessene trio were only heroes for the faithful of 
Edessa, they could never really be hi$ heroes. It is ironic that, in one 
of the very few of his works that can be dated (within a decade) and 
located in space, we see Ephraem showing clear signs of feeling 
himself to be uprooted. When our knowledge of him is somewhat 
grounded, he is all at sea. 

Ephraem s Christian faith must have been his chief consolation 
37 Note 16, “Ephrem, the deacon of Edessa, and the Church of the Empire.” 
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during the last decade of his life. It gave him a sense of purpose in 
his exile and a way to connect his present circumstances and activi¬ 
ties to the rest of his life. I do not think it is overly romantic, 
though, to think that, as he entered and exited the church in Edessa 
on the day this hymn was first sung at worship, Ephraem must have 
looked out eastward toward the home he would never see again and 
have wished that he were there, celebrating the heroes of the com¬ 
munity of Nisibis instead. 
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FLESHING OUT CHRIST: 

Maximus the Confessor’s Christology in 
Anthropological Perspective 

Ian A. McFarland 

If Maximus the Confessor is mentioned at all in most introductory 
courses in church history or systematic theology, it is invariably for 
his defense of Christ s having a distinct human will over against the 
movement, known as monothelitism, which denied it. Maximus 
believed that the affirmation of a human will in Christ was 
soteriologically vital, on the grounds that anything less would com¬ 
promise the full humanity of the Word made flesh and thus render 
the incarnation an “unreal delusion” without any power to 
“dissolv[e] all the divisions introduced by the transgression of the 
old Adam” and restore human nature to its proper place in the 
cosmos.^ Because in the absence of a human will the Word is not 
fully incarnate, opposition to monothelitism is necessary if the 
church’s picture of Christ is to be adequately fleshed out. 

And yet in Maximus’ Centuries on Theology and the Incarnate 
Dispensation (or Gnostic Centuries)^ emphasis on Jesus’ embodied 
humanity is much less to the fore, with the Confessor seemingly 
eager for the reader to move as quickly as possible beyond the flesh 
of Christ to the realm of seemingly unincarnate spirit.^ To be sure, 
the Gnostic Centuries predate Maximus’ involvement in the mono- 

1 Maximus the Confessor, “Opuscule 7,” in Maximus the Confessor, ed. Andrew 
Louth (New York: Routledge, 1996), 184; cf, in the same volume “Opuscule 3,” 
194, where Maximus reiterates that “the economy would be a mere fantasy, if 
[Christ] merely had the shape of flesh.” 

2 The title Centuries on Theology and the Incarnate Dispensation is that provided in The 
Phibkalia, ed. G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, and Kallistos Ware (London: 
Faber and Faber, 1981). The translations used in this essay, however, are those of G. 
C. Berthold, as found in the Classics of Western Spirituality series {Maximus the 
Confessor: Selected Writings [New York: Paulist Press, 1985]). 
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thelite controversy. Moreover, the fact that Maximus’ writings are 
occasional and pedagogical rather than systematic in character 
make it tempting to explain away such contrasts as the result of dif¬ 
ferent phases in Maximus’ theological development. Yet works 
generally dated earlier than the Gnostic Centuries already contain 
the kind of robustly incarnational Christology that comes to such 
vivid expression later in Maximus’ career.^ Taking my cue from this 
observation, I will argue that the language of the Gnostic Centuries 
is not as inconsistent with Maximus’ vigorous defense of Chalced- 
onian principles as first impressions might suggest. 

/. The Problem 

Let me begin by reviewing those passages from the Gnostic Centu¬ 
ries that appear to belie Maximus’ enthusiasm for a robustly incarn¬ 
ational Christology. The second century is particularly relevant 
here. Most striking are chapters 37-47, where the Confessor 
repeatedly contrasts those who see the Word as spirit with those 
who “make the Word flesh” through excessive preoccupation with 
any of the following: the active (wpaKniaf) life (37-38), cataphatic 
theology (39), sense experience (41), or the word of the biblical text 
(42; cf. 73). While all these dimensions of experience are suitable in 
their place, Maximus insists that the goal of Christian contempla¬ 
tion is “to receive in a way which transcends knowledge the Word 
of God who comes ... and makes himself present without the 
working of sense” (46). Why? Because “for those who search 
according to the flesh after the meaning of God, the Lord does not 

3 See the comparison of the Gnostic Centuries with the Ambigua ad loannem by An¬ 
drew Louth in “Wisdom of the Byzantine Church: Evagrios Pontos and Maximos 
the Confessor,” ed. Jill Raitt (Columbia: University of Missouri, 1998), 27-29. 
Though pursuing a less explicitly christological line of analysis, Polycarp Sherwood 
argued that the first ten chapters of the Gnostic Centuries amount to a summary of 
the anti-Origenist arguments of the earlier Ambigua “so placed at the outset, in 
order to sterilize, so to speak, from any germ of unorthodoxy, the Origenist ideas to 
be reproduced in the subsequent chapters.” Polycarp Sherwood, OSB, The Earlier 
Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and his Refutation of Origenism (Rome: 
Herder, 1955), 109. 
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ascend to the Father”—a serious problem in light of the fact that 
our salvation depends on our going “up to the Father along with 
him, leaving behind the earth and what is earthly” (47). Such lan¬ 
guage seems to suggest that focus on the Word s enfleshment is pos¬ 
itively antithetical to a genuine understanding of Christ; for while 
he is “flesh to the sight (rp di/tei),” he is “the Word by nature (rp 
<f>vaei)” (60). And so in chapter 61 we read that “gradually going 
on in the spirit we [are to] strip off the grossness of the words to find 
finer meanings and so arrive purely at the pure Christ {Kodap^ 
KadapQs Xpi artp). 

It is important to recognize that the mere stacking up of such 
passages does not by itself constitute a particularly persuasive case 
for theological inconsistency on the part of Maximus. After all, the 
idea of ascending beyond the “Jesus of history” is arguably rooted 
in the New Testament itself, and Maximus explicitly cites Pauls 
claim that “even though we once knew Christ according to the 
flesh, we know him no longer in that way” (2 Cor 5.16) in support 
of the claims made in chapter 61. Moreover, the character of the 
century as a literary genre dictates that Maximus’ language in these 
chapters is deliberately allusive, interweaving a number of images 
as a means of challenging readers to deepen their practice of con¬ 
templation. Within this framework his talk of Christ is evidently 
meant to be suggestive, drawing attention to, for example, the 
danger of an overly literal reading of Scripture, and not intended as 
any sort of formal doctrinal proposal. Indeed, when elsewhere in 
these centuries Maximus does write in a more dogmatic vein, he is 
quite clear that “it was not as God by essence.. .but as having in the 
incarnation become [hujman by nature, and consubstantial to us, 
that he bestows grace on us” (76). 

And yet if these considerations suffice to clear Maximus of any 
charge of overt docetism, they do not overcome all concerns 

4 It is doubtless in light of passages like this that Lars Thunberg characterizes the 
Gnostic Centuries as a particularly “‘Evagrian’ piece of writing,” Lars Thunberg, Mi¬ 
crocosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the Confessor (Chi¬ 
cago: Open Court, 1995), 326. 
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regarding the implications of the christological language found in 
the Gnostic Centuries. After all if Paul concedes that we no longer 
know Christ after the flesh, he also insists that he would know 
nothing but Christ crucified (1 Cor 2.2); but Maximus explicitly 
downplays the significance of this latter claim in Gnostic Centuries 
11.27 as nothing more than a concession to the “weak Corinthians” 
and all others who are “still beginners in the practice of virtue” and 
not yet “perfect.” And whatever the subtleties of his references to 
those who “make the Word flesh,” it is difficult to avoid the impres¬ 
sion that the physical reality of Jesus is here conceived more an 
obstacle to be transcended than a direct focus of Christian piety. 
When all is said and done, the term “flesh” is used repeatedly as a 
means of characterizing the degree to which we are separated from 
the Word rather than a marker of the Word s having drawn near to 
us.^ It is thus hard to avoid the impression that in the Gnostic Cen¬ 
turies the theological fleshing out of Christ amounts to getting 
Christ out of the flesh as quickly as possible by emphasizing his 
divinity over against his humanity. 

At the same time, however (and in addition to what we know of 
his vigorous defense of Christ s human nature in the monothelite 
controversy), Maximus’ larger vision of the nature and destiny of 
the cosmos throughout the bulk of his work follows what Lars 
Thunberg has described as a fundamentally “Chalcedonian princi¬ 
ple,” according to which union with God never obliterates the par¬ 
ticular differences that give created natures their integrity.^ This 
vision is set out comprehensively in the first chapter of the 
Mystagogy: 

5 See especially Gnostic CenturiesW.GO (PG 90.1149C-1152A): “The Word of God is 
called flesh not only with respect to having become incarnate, but also when, con¬ 
sidered simply as God the Word in the beginning with God the Father, possessing 
clear and naked images of the truth of everything and having no need of parables and 
riddles or allegorical stories, he becomes flesh when he tabernacles among people 
who are not able to grasp naked ideas with their naked minds and speaks through a 
multitude of stories and riddles and parables and mysterious words in a way that 
suits them” (my translation). 

6 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediatory 173; cf. 21-22, 49, 331. 
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Maintaining about himself as cause, beginning, and end ail be¬ 
ings which are by nature distinct {SiearriKOTa) from one an¬ 
other, [God] makes them convergent in each other by the one 
power of their relationship to him as their beginning. Through 
this power he leads them all to an uncorrupted^ and uncon- 
fiised (davyxtjTOtl) identity of movement and existence, no 
one being originally either in revolt or separated 
{SLaipovjieuou) on account of any difference (Siatpopdi/) 
caused by nature or movement,^ but all things combine with 
all others in an unmixed {dcpvprco^) way by the one indissolu¬ 
ble relation to and protection of the sole beginning and cause, 
which nullifies and covers over all their particular relations 
considered according to each ones nature, but not by dissolv¬ 
ing or destroying them or making them not to exist; but rather 
by overcoming {mKdu) them and making them supremely 
manifest {vnepcpaii'eadaL), as the whole reveals its parts or as 
the whole is revealed in its cause, by which the same whole and 
its parts came into being and appearance.^ 

This general cosmological pattern is translated into explicitly 

anthropological terms in chapter 7 of the same work, where 

Maximus writes that in its glorified state, 


7 Some MSS read dSi d<l>opot/ here; I follow the reading of dStd<f>6opoi^ given in Migne 
(PG 91.665A) because (as explained further below and as is evident even from the 
remainder of this passage) the idea that the union of creatures with God constitutes 
an undifferentiated essence directly contradicts Maximus’ emphasis on the endur¬ 
ing significance of difference (Sia<f>opd) both among creatures and between crea¬ 
tures and God. 

8 Berthold’s rendition of this clause (“no one being originally in revolt against any 
other or separated from him by a difference of nature or movement”) is misleading 
insofar as it suggests an absence of differentiation, while Maximus’ point (as is clear 
from the context) is not an absence of difference, but rather an affirmation that cre¬ 
ated difference is not in itself a cause of separation from God. 

9 The Church s Mystagogy, ch. 1, in Maximus Confessovy 186 (from PG 91.664D- 
665A), translation altered; cf 187 (PG91.668A-B): “As the center of straight lines 
that radiate from him, [Christ] does not allow by his unique, simple, and single 
power that the principles of beings become disjoined at the periphery but rather he 
circumscribes their extension in a circle and brings back to himself the distinctive el¬ 
ements (Siopiapous) of beings which he himself brought into existence.” 
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the body will become like the soul and sensible things like in¬ 
telligible things in dignity and glory, for the unique divine 
power will manifest itself in all things in a vivid and active 
presence proportioned to each one, and will by itself preserve 
unbroken for endless ages the bond of unity. 

Here—and in contrast to the tenor of the Gnostic Centuries — the 
image of ascension is correlated with an affirmation of the body as 
that which has its own glory, which is destined to be preserved eter¬ 
nally. And yet a chapter earlier Maximus, comparing the words of 
Scripture to the body and its spirit to soul, avers: “To the extent that 
its letter”—that is, its embodied aspect—“withdraws, its spirit is 
enriched.”*^ How are these apparent contrasts to be reconciled? 

//. The Rejection ofOrigenism 

Building a case for underlying consistency in Maximus’ thought 
begins with appreciating his rejection of the Origenist vision of a 
primordial, undifferentiated unity of all minds and his correlative 
insistence on the inherent, divinely willed diversity of created 
beings. This theme underlies much of \}\tAmbigua adloannem and 
is the subject of extended reflection in the second of this series 
(Ambiguum 7 in the combined collection).*^ The particular “diffi¬ 
culty” that is the focus of Maximus’ consideration here is Gregory 
of Nazianzus’s claim that human beings are properly conceived as 
“part of God” (noTpa 9eov). Maximus endeavors to show that any 
attempt to interpret this phrase as referring in Origenist fashion to 
a primordial unity of rational minds—^and, correspondingly, as 
implying that the current plurality of created entities is the result of 
a fall from this initial state of perfection—is mistaken. 

Though Maximus launches a whole series of objections to the 

10 The Church’sMystagogy, ch. 7, ‘m Maximus Confessor^ 197 (from PG 91.685C). 

11 The Church’s Mystagogy, ch. 6, in Maximus Confessory 196 (from PG 91.684C). 

12 Polycarp Sherwood chssMitdAmbigua 7, 15, and 42 as particularly “antiorigenist” 
in focus (Sherwood, The Earlier Ambiguay 10; though cf. 29). Ambiguum 7 is found 
in PG 91.1068D-1 lOlC. In support of the thesis that the earlier and later sets of 
Ambigua were combined already during Maximus’ lifetime, Sherwood cites Opus- 
cula Theologica et Polemica 1, 33A (The Earlier AmbiguUy 23 and 39-40). 
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Origenist position/^ the ground of his argument is that because 
nothing but God is self-caused, no creature is complete in itself 
Rather, all things other than God achieve perfection only as they 
achieve their proper end through movement toward communion 
with God. Because this end (or riXos) is necessarily distinct from 
the creature s initial state, movement toward that end is not an acci¬ 
dental, but part of every creatures defining essence, or Xoyos- In 
short—and in explicit contrast to the Origenist vision—move¬ 
ment or change (including the experience of passion and the sense 
of urgency associated with it) is not for Maximus a mark of creature 
defect, but an integral part of the good capacities with which every 
creature was endowed in its creation.*^ Moreover, since change is a 
defining character of material (or sensible) existence, materiality is 
not to be interpreted as a deficient form of existence over against 
purely intelligible modes of being of the sort enjoyed by angels. 

The goal of this inbuilt movement characteristic of all created 
beings is a state of supreme participation in God that Maximus 
compares to air being completely suffused by light, smelted iron by 
fire,'^ or the body by the soul;*^ and he describes it finally as a state 
of being “suffused” or “contained” (xoviiefov) by God.*^ Because 
to know a creature fully (i.e., in accord with its divinely given 
Xoyos) is to know it in this eschatological state of being contained 
by God, in glory creatures will no longer be able to distract us from 
God, even as the brightness of the noonday sun so suffuses the 
heavens that we are incapable of being distracted by individual 

13 For example, in PG 91.1069C he rehearses the objection that such a scheme is un¬ 
able to explain why the initial fall should not be repeated over and over again. 

14 So ‘‘by passion a perversion or corruption of natural capacity [Svi^afiis] is definitely 
not meant, but rather that which subsists naturally in beings.” Amhiguum 7, PG 
91.1073B. A much-needed English translation of Ambiguum 7 has recently been 
made available in St Maximus the Confessor, On the Cosmic Mystery ofJestis Christ: Se¬ 
lected Writings from Maximus the Confessor^ ed. Paul M. Blowers and Robert L. Wilken 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2003), 45-74. The present essay was written before this 
was published, and the translations of Ambiguum 7 throughout are thus my own. 

15 Ibid. 1075A. 

16 Ibid. 1088B. 

17 Ibid. 1076D. 
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stars Yet this vision of perfect communion is in no sense allowed 
to undermine created particularity, as though it were the case that 
in glory creatures became indistinguishable from God. On the 
contrary, to recognize the one divine Logos is to recognize the 
many created lovgoi “in the undivided difference” {dSiaperoL 
SLa(t>opaL) and “unconfused particularity” {davyxvrou IStorriTa) 
of creatures that reflects the undivided and unconfused relation¬ 
ships among the trinitarian persons.Maximus puts it this way: 

[W]hen we take up the supreme and apophatic theology of 
the Word ... the many lovgoi are one Logos, and the one 
many: the many are one with respect to the beautifully fit¬ 
ting, creative, and sustaining movement of the one [Logos] 
toward creatures, while the one is many with respect to the as¬ 
sistance and foresight directing and guiding the many to the 
one, as that which takes and gathers the principles of all 
things toward the omnipotent principle or center of those 
lines that proceed from him.^^ 

Thus, rational beings are called “part of God” to the extent that 
they participate in God in accordance with the particular character 
of their own Adyoi?^ 

Maximus gives a further twist to this vision by interpreting the 
idea that human beings are “part of God” in terms of the relation¬ 
ship between a body and its members. The image (drawn from 
Cyril of Alexandria^^) is not the Pauline one of Christ as the body 
(or the head of the body) of the church, but rather of Christ s equal 
presence in all believers: in the same way that all the members of the 
human body are equally suffused by the soul, so the various human 

18 Ibid. 1077A-B; cf. 1084B: “in such a person is fulfilled the apostolic word that de¬ 
clares, “In him we live and move and have our being” (Acts 17.28). 

19 Ibid. 1077C. 

20 Ibid. 1081B-C. 

21 Ibid. 1080B-C; cf. 1081 A: “all things ... do not coincide in their Aoyoiy or in their 
being known by God ... but each, created at the appropriate time and in a suitable 
manner in accordance with the wisdom of the Creator and its own logos, receives its 
particular existence with its own mode of operation [ei^epyeta]” 

22 Cyril of Alexandria, On the Unity of Christ (PG 75.1292A-B); cited in Maximus, 
On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christy 84 n9. 
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members of the body of Christ are equally suffused by the divine 
Logos.^^ Using this image, Maximus both avoids any notion of 
composition in the divine Logos and also maintains that the inso¬ 
far as movement toward communion with God is consistent with 
the creatures Xoyo^, such movement entails no violation of 
creaturely integrity. What changes in the creatures movement 
toward God is not the defining particularity of its XoyoSy but the 
mode of being (or Tpotros) by which the creature turns either 
toward or away from its God-determined end.^'^ 

In summary, Maximus proposes an ontology of creation that 
combines unity and distinction. The many and varied lovgoi of 
creatures find their unity in the one divine Logos who is their 
source and goal, but they remain distinct from this one—and from 
each other—throughout.^^ Indeed, though it is only by reference 
to their relation to the divine Logos that individual creaturely 
lovgoi can be known in their fullness, it is also the case that a proper 
vision of the former entails a knowledge of the diverse particularity 
of the latter, since to know the Logos properly is to know it as the 
source of creations diversity. 

III. The Construction of an Alternative Ontology 

So far my review of Maximus’ thought may suggest that his ontol¬ 
ogy is a relatively abstract matter of relating divine and creaturely 
XoyoL . Insofar as both are easily conceived as fundamentally disem¬ 
bodied realities, the kind of particularity Maximus is interested in 
defending may appear far removed from the fleshy reality of bod¬ 
ies, but further analysis shows that this is not the case. First of all, 
Maximus makes it clear that human beings play a central role in the 

23 Ambiguum 7, PG 91.1 lOOA-B. 

24 Thus our renewal does not occur “according to our own Xoyoqy but comes to fulfill¬ 
ment only by having a new mode of being [rponos] added.” Ambiguum 7, PG 
91.1097C; c^. Ambiguum 42, PG 91.134ID. 

25 Thunberg, following Sherwood, points out that creaturely movement, as constitu¬ 
tive of creaturely existence, never ceases for Maximus; rather, “the ardent oi man ... 
is ever-moving rest.” Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediatory 59-60. 

26 Ambiguum 7, PG 91.1077C. 
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final eschatological unity he envisions, since it is “by converging 
with each other around the one human nature” that “the many 
[creatures], though distinguished from one another according to 
nature .,. come together as one.”^^ Second, Maximus insists that 
human beings are inherently embodied beings: even the soul can¬ 
not be considered human apart from its union with the body.^^ 
Third, because of the fall human nature can only fulfill its universal 
role through the embodiment {iuaoJiKxrcjmg) of the Word, in 
which 

there is revealed the power that both raises humanity to God 
through a love of God and brings God down to humanity 
through a [divine] love of humankind, and thus effects 
through a happy exchange that humanity becomes God 
through the divinization of human beings, and that God be¬ 
comes human through the hominization of God. For the 
Word of God, as God, wishes always and in all things to bring 
to realization the mystery of the incarnation.^^ 

Yet, while it is fairly easy to show that Maximus affirms the endur¬ 
ing fact of bodily existence as a constitutive feature of Christ s (and 
therefore of our) humanity, it still might appear that his way of con¬ 
ceiving the ultimate union of Aoyoi is such that the realm of the 
bodily is necessarily transcended as a source of knowledge, so that 
the body is left behind in an epistemological if not an ontological 


27 Amhiguum 7, PG 91.1092C; see the references to Gregory on this point in 1093D- 
1096A. 

28 In other words, the human \6yos, as inclusive of body and soul, is irreducibly com¬ 
posite. SccAmbiguum 7, PG 91.110 lA-B, where Maximus argues that the soul “is 
not ontologically independent,” so that after the body dies “the soul is not called 
simply ‘soul,’ but ‘human soul,’ or even ‘soul of a particular human being.’ For even 
apart from the body it has as its form the whole, in accordance with its character as a 
component \jiepog] properly categorized as human.” Cf. Thunberg’s observation 
that whereas Leontius of Byzantium affirmed that the unity of body and soul “is not 
of nature but of God’s power, Maximus shows that it is the Xoyo^ of their common 
nature which is in fact the pre-existent creative will of God.” Thunberg, Microcosm 
and Mediator^ 99. 

29 Ambiguum 7, PG 91.1084C-D. 
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sense.^** To address this question in detail, it is necessary to move 
htyonA. Ambiguum 7. For the purposes of this article, I will focus on 
a text from further on in the same series, Ambiguum 41. 

Other than limitations of space, my decision to combine 
Ambiguum 4 1 with Ambiguum 7 stems from the fact that the “diffi¬ 
culties” examined in the two essays are complementary. Where 
Ambi^um 7 attempts to come to terms with the idea that human 
beings are “part” of God, Ambi^um A 1 focuses on Gods becoming 
part of humanity in the incarnation so that created natures may be 
“renewed” (or, in Louth’s translation, “instituted afresh” 
{KaiuoTOiiovi'TaL])?^ In addition, where Ambiguum 7’s attack on 
Origenism stresses the enduring difference of created beings from 
each other and from God, Ambiguum 4 Ts focus on the restoration 
of the cosmos highlights the unity of the many created Xoyoi in the 
one eternal Logos. 

Maximus’ discussion in Ambiguum 41 centers on the peculiar 
place of human beings within the created order. As already noted, 
his focus is on the overcoming of difference rather than its perma¬ 
nence. For while Maximus continues to stress the reality of 
creaturely difference, he is now keen to challenge any notion that 
difference implies a fundamental division that sets creation in 
opposition to God. Indeed, he contends that it is precisely the fact 
that a state of opposition has arisen that requires natures to be 
renewed through the incarnation.^^ Even here, however, God con- 

30 See Croce’s contention that with respect to the contemplation of the Logos “flesh, 
letter, are not to be eliminated as impure, but to be transcended as insufficient” (V. 
Croce, Tradizione e ricerca: II metodo teobgico di san Massimo il Confessore (Milan, 
1974), 43; cited in Aidan Nichols, OP, Byzantine Gospel: Maximus the Confessor in 
Modem Scholarship (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1993), 38. 

31 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1304D], in Louth, Maximus the Confessor^ 156. 

32 Maximus emphasizes this point elsewhere, where he argues that the Word “was 
made a human being for the restoration of the cosmos and not to contribute to its 
internal development” (Epistle 13 [PG 91.517B]; cited in Juan-Miguel Garrigues, 
“Le Dessein d’adoption du Cr^ateur dans Son rapport au Fils d’apres S. Maxime le 
Confesseur,” in Maximus Confessor: Actes du Symposium sur Maxime le Confesseur, 
Fribourg, 2—5 septembre 1980, Felix Heinzer and Christoph Schonborn, eds. 
[Fribourg: Editions universitaires, 1982], 176). On the basis of this and other texts. 
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tinues to honor the basic structure of creation by taking on human 
life as a means of restoring not only human existence but the integ¬ 
rity of creation as a whole. Thus, as will be seen in detail a little fur¬ 
ther on, Christ is depicted as the one who makes it possible for 
humanity to fulfil the “economic” role in creation for which it was 
first intended.^^ 

At the root of Maximus’s anthropology and Christology in 
Ambiguum 41 is a cosmological framework that categorizes all 
being in terms of five hierarchically ordered divisions.^'^ In order of 
descending comprehensiveness, these are, first, the division 
between uncreated and created being; second, within the realm of 
creation, between the intelligible and the sensible (or material); 
third, within the realm of the sensible, between heaven and earth; 
fourth, within the earthly sphere, between paradise and the inhab¬ 
ited world; and fifth, the human division between male and female. 
Within this cosmological framework human nature has the unique 
capacity and destiny “of naturally uniting at the mean point of each 
division since it is related to the extremity of each division in its 
own parts.”^^ 

In short, humanity has the destiny of uniting all creation in 
God. It does this by joining in its own nature the various levels of 
division, so that at the final stage “the human person unites the cre¬ 
ated nature with the uncreated through love... showing them to be 

Garrigues disputes von Balthasar’s attribution of a Scotist, supralapsarian view of 
the incarnation to Maximus. 

33 Cf Ambiguum 7, PG 91.1097B-D. This perspective does not (as von Balthasar 
feared) place humanity rather than Christ the center of Maximus’ theological vi¬ 
sion. As Garrigues points out (“Le Dessein d’adoption,” 182—84), it is necessary to 
distinguish the idea that humankind was always meant for divinization (and thus to 
participate in the divine Logos) from the idea that the Logos needed to become flesh 
for this to happen. Even under a strictly economic interpretation of the incarnation, 
the Logos remains the center of Maximus’ vision as the source and end of created ex¬ 
istence; but this takes nothing away from the fact that the purpose of the incarnation 
is simply that we be enabled to be truly human—^which for Maximus means to as¬ 
cend as humans to live in communion with the divine. 

34 Note that this same framework of divisions reappears in Quaestiones ad Thalassium 
48, 

35 “Difficulty4r [PG 91.1305B], 157, 
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one and the same through the possession of grace ... [to] become 
completely whatever God is, save at the level of being.”^^ A couple 
of points are worth noting here. First, union does not obliterate dif¬ 
ference: though human beings become “whatever God is,” the dis¬ 
tinction between created and uncreated being is not annihilated. 
Second (and as if to emphasize the previous point), the fact that the 
various ontological distinctions Maximus enumerates are natural 
means that their overcoming is a matter of grace. Indeed, Maximus 
explicitly speaks of the human role as that of “leading into unity in 
itself those things that are naturally set apart from one another by a 
great interval.”^^ 

The problem, of course, is that instead of uniting what was 
divided, human beings have transformed the natural distinction 
into unnatural opposition by a willful separation from God (the 
uncreated) that cascades through the created order in such away as 
to lead to further separation all the way down the line. In overcom¬ 
ing this series of oppositions through his own sinless humanity, 
Christ acts at once “in accordance with nature” (insofar as in 
renewing natures in their proper relationship to each other, he does 

36 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1308B], 138. Cf. Ambiguum 7, PG 91.1073B, where 
Maximus also says that creature reaching its end in God does not become “transcen¬ 
dent [a[poion] according to essence.” 

37 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1305B-C], 157. As something of an aside here, it is worth 
mentioning that Maximus does not seem to be altogether consistent in his attempts 
to honor both the natural integrity of the created divisions and their overcoming 
through grace. This is particularly the case with his assessment of human sexual dif¬ 
ferentiation, where he follows Gregory of Nyssa in seeing the division between male 
and female as something less than fully natural, since “clearly depends in no way on 
the primordial reason behind the divine purpose concerning human generation,” 
having been introduced rather as something of an ontological safety net in view of 
the fall (“Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1305C], 157; cf. 1309Aon 159). Consequently, 
here there is ultimately no preservation of difference, and human beings “shak[e] off 
every natural property of sexual differentiation into male and female” (“Difficulty 
41” [PG 91.1305C], 157), since Christ has simply “done away with the difference 
and division of nature into male and female” (“Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1309A] ,159). 
The “unnatural” character of sexual differentiation is also a theme o^Ambignum'bX 
(PG 91.1276B-C). Thunberg (Microcosm and Mediator, 391) points out that 
Maximus seems to allow for a positive—though non-gendered—understanding of 
human sexual energy 'm Ambiguum 48 (PG 91.1364B-D). 
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what human beings were created to do) and “beyond” or even 
“contrary to nature” (insofar as God is in no way naturally united 
with humanity).^® Maximus shows how through his life Christ 
progressively overcomes the oppositions that characterize fallen 
existence, not by annihilating creaturely differences,^^ but rather 
by “preserving the Adyos" in accordance with which [the world] 
exists without any division caused by difference.”^® As was the case 
in Ambiguum 7, it is separation, not distinction that is the object of 
Maximus’ soteriological concern.'^’ 

The crucial point in the present context, however, is Maximus’ 
insistence on the fact that humanity remains the means for the 
overcoming of division in redemption no less than would have 
been the case had the fall never occurred. Though the work of rec¬ 
onciliation is Christ’s, Maximus insists that he is able to accomplish 
it only because he is human, claiming, in a remarkable twist on bib¬ 
lical language, that Christ “encompasses the whole of creation” only 
“[wjith us and through us,” since it is only by assuming the unique 
properties of human nature that he is able to assimilate every aspect 
of creation to himself.'*^ So central is the human to this vision that 
Maximus can invert the familiar idea of human being as microcosm 
by characterizing the whole universe, renewed and re-integrated by 
Christ’s human ministry, as “like another human being.”'^^ 

Again, what Maximus describes is a dynamic unity of particulars 

38 “DifFiculty4r [PG91.1308D, BBC], 159,162; cf. [PG91.I3BD], 162, where 
Maximus notes that by faith “everything that is beyond nature and kno’wledge is 
naturally achieved.” 

39 Again, the distinction between the sexes appears to be an exception; cf. Ambiguum 
42, PG91.1320D-1321A. 

40 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1309B], 159. 

41 Thus, though in disctjssing the second division Maximus speaks initially of Jesus 
achieving a state in'Which “there was for him no longer any difference between para¬ 
dise and the world we inhabit,” he goes on to specify that this unity is one in which 
the world exists “free from any division caused by difference.” “Difficulty 4l” [PG 
91.1309B], 159. 

42 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1312A], 160. 

43 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1312A], 160. Cf. The Church's Mystagogy^ ch. 7, where 
Maximus develops this idea in detail, describing, among other things, how at the 
end time “the world, as man, will die... and rise again” {Maximus Confessor^ 197). 
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and not their ontological collapse into an undifferentiated whole. 
Thus, he specifies that 

the \6yoL of everything that is divided and particular are con¬ 
tained... by the \6yoi of what is universal and generic, and 
the most universal and generic XoyoL are held together by 
Wisdom [Eo(piag], and the XoyoL of the particulars, held fast 
in various ways by the generic XoyoL are contained by Pru¬ 
dence [Opour^aeojs] > under the direction of which they are 
first disclosed in their particularity [anXovfieuoLly and releas¬ 
ing their symbolic variety in the actions of their subjects, then 
unified by Wisdom."^"^ 

In other words, while particulars are real, they cannot be under¬ 
stood so long as they are regarded as subsisting in and of them¬ 
selves. Like the words of this paper, they have meaning only in the 
wider context provided by a series of more generic XoyoLy which are 
themselves encompassed by (and culminate in) the divine Logos 
(or Wisdom).Human beings were created to be the medium 
through and in which that wider context was made visible; Christ is 
the human being in whom that primordial divine intention is real¬ 
ized after the fall. 

In this way Maximus argues that the incarnation—and thus 
Christ s specifically human bodiliness—is the linchpin in the rela¬ 
tionship between the many Xoyoi and the one Logos. The signifi¬ 
cance of the incarnation thus relates directly to the way in which it 
highlights and redeems the role of humankind in the divine econ¬ 
omy. In this context, it is quite clear that the importance of the 
ascension is crucial, not as a means of emphasizing Christs tran- 

44 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1313A-B], 161; translation slightly modified. Given that 
Maximus immediately goes on to specify that the all-encompassing divine wisdom 
and prudence of which he has been speaking is none other than “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” it seems appropriate to capitalize (and thereby personify) these terms in 
English. 

45 So “the doctrine of the Xoyot of creation as divine intentions both safeguards a posi¬ 
tive evaluation of a diversified created existence and expresses a unifying factor and a 
common divine purpose.” Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediatory 65. 

46 “In a theology, where the Christological insights function as a paradigm for the un¬ 
derstanding of the world as well as of man, the anthropology must appear as the de- 
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scendence of the body, but precisely as the sign of the unification of 
the earthly and bodily with the heavenly and non-material: 

with his earthly body that is of the same nature and 
consubstantial with ours he entered into heaven and showed 
that the whole nature that can be perceived through the 
senses [i.e., earthly and heavenly matter] is, by the most uni¬ 
versal Xoyos of its being, one. 

And then 

by passing with his soul and body, that is, with the whole of 
our nature, through all the divine and intelligible ranks of 
heaven, he united the sensible and the intelligible and showed 
the convergence of the whole creation with the One accord¬ 
ing to its most original and universal Aoyos'.^^ 

If we compare these passages with the previously cited observation 
in the Gnostic Centuries that the one who sees Christ according to 
the flesh is incapable of seeing the Word from ascend to the Father, 
the latter no longer appears as exalting divinity over humanity, but 
rather as a way of insisting that Christ transcends his immediate 
fleshy context precisely in his embodied humanity. 

However one may evaluate this vision theologically, there can be 
no question of it slighting Christs humanity, since from Maximus’ 
perspective it is precisely Christs humanity that is indispensable 
for his redemptive work: were it lacking or in any way diminished, 
the power of his divinity would in itself accomplish nothing toward 
creations renewal. In this respect, if proper study of Christ ulti¬ 
mately points us beyond the limits of his earthly existence in first- 
century Palestine, that is from a soteriological perspective only 
because the natural movement of his humanity in its orientation to 
life in communion with the triune God does so. The larger cosmic 
context of human life mean that anthropology cannot simply be 
restricted to what we see of human beings in time and space. Any 

cisive link. Only an understanding of man as the centre of the created universe does 
justice to the cosmic implications of Christ’s position and work of reconciliation.” 
Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator^ 142. 

47 "Difficulty 41” [PG 9L1309B-C], 159-60. 
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such vision fails to reckon with the fact that it is precisely because 
human beings are fallen that they appear in their material and spiri¬ 
tual specificity as divided both from one another and from the rest 
of what God has made.'^® But for Maximus no species properly 
exists as a static entity locked in itself; rather, it is marked by move¬ 
ment towards broader communion within a framework of progres¬ 
sively more inclusive logoi ultimately encompassed by the one 
divine Logos who is the source and end of creaturely existence.^^ 

IV. Conclusion 

By virtue of its peculiar ontological properties, humanity is the 
creature in whom all other creatures find their unity in, with, and 
under God. In taking on human existence, Christ restores human 
beings to their proper place in the created order and, as such, real¬ 
izes in and for creation as a whole the unity God originally 
intended. As such, Christ transcends his existence in the flesh and 
calls us to do the same. Crucially, however, transcending the flesh 
does not mean leaving it behind. Consequently, it cannot be 
viewed as a diminution, let alone a denial, of his humanity. In other 
words, from the perspective of the more detailed analyses of the 
Ambigua, the move from the flesh to the Spirit for Maximus (as for 
Paul) is not a denial of embodiment in pursuit of a reality that is 
superior because utterly spiritual, but a restoration of humanity to 
the full scope of its created particularity.^” To know Christ (or any 
other human being) only “according to the flesh” is to fail to know 
him in his humanity, because human beings are properly human 
only in their interrelationships with the rest of the cosmos, as they, 

48 “The fallen yi^cjfxi] as it were cuts the common human nature into pieces^ since it di¬ 
vides men from each other because of their different opinions and imaginations, 
which again instigate contrary actions.” Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator^ 227\ 
cf. 215, 279-81. Cf. Louth, who argues that after the fall creatures’ Xo-yoi “are ob¬ 
scured by the tropoi that the natures assume” (Maximus the Confessor^ 58). 

49 “Difficulty 41” [PG 91.1309C], 159-60. 

50 Maximus “is not, like Evagrius, interested in a departure from the lower elements in 
man, but in a restoration and reintegration of man as a whole.” Thunberg, Micro¬ 
cosm and Mediatory 309. 
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along with all other creatures, release “the symbolic variety” of their 
particular form of created existence in their actions in such a way as 
ultimately to be “unified by wisdom.”^^ 

On the one hand, the goal of this process is a union with God in 
which creation becomes (in the words that are the focus of 
Amhipium 7) “part of God”; on the other, the final stat6 reveals the 
fundamental unity of all created being as other than God insofar as 
its existence was preceded by non-existence. In this way, the process 
of union continues to take the form of bringing together that 
which is different without canceling the fact of difference itself. 
From a specifically anthropological perspective, to become 
divinized is not to cease to be human, but to fulfill ones destiny as a 
human being by realizing what Thunberg calls “the divine mode of 
human existence. That destiny, moreover, entails our being 
joined with the rest of creation in a unity that, notwithstanding its 
eternd distinction from the divine essence, is so interpenetrated by 
divinity as to become a theater of divine glory. 

The upshot of this vision is that our humanity is not exhausted 
by the particularities of our individual existence in time and space. 
To imagine otherwise would be to fail to recognize the character 
and goal of the movement that is part of the human Adyot, and that 
we would even be tempted to narrow our vision in that way is itself 
a consequence of the fall. If in looking at a human person we see 
only a particular, temporally and spatially circumscribed individ¬ 
ual, in a crucial sense we fail to see her humanity at all. To see 
humanity (and, through humanity, all creation) properly is to see it 
in God by virtue of seeing the essential unity of creation as that 
which has been freely and lovingly brought into being by God. 

So is the realm of the sensible—^and thus the body—^finally tran¬ 
scended epistemologically, if not ontologically, in the process of 
divinization? At one level the answer is clearly yes, since in overcoming 
the final division between created and uncreated being, human beings 
transcend all knowing—^and thus all definable epistemology— 

51 See note 44 above. 

52 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator^ 417. 
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through an encounter with God in glory that Maximus describes 
elsewhere as “hyperknowing” or even “unknowing. Crucially, 
this surpassing of creaturely modes of knowing applies to the intel¬ 
ligible as well as the sensible, since God .transcends mind no less 
than body.*^ Short of this glorified state, however, the epistem¬ 
ological significance of the body would appear to be preserved. 
After all, the event which for Maximus both symbolizes and effects 
the healing of the division between the intelligible and sensible is not 
Christ s abandoning of his body, but precisely his bodily ascension to 
and union with “all the divine and intelligible ranks of heaven. 
Appreciation of this point allows a fresh perspective on Maximus’ 
claim in the Gnostic Centuries that “for those who search according to 
the flesh after the meaning of God, the Lord does not ascend to the 
Father. Read in the wider context of Maximus’ thought, the prob¬ 

lem with such people would appear to be not that they fail to 
acknowledge Christ’s divinity, but precisely that they fail to reckon 
fully with his (bodily) humanity, which is the object of both theolog¬ 
ical (and sensory) interest in the biblical accounts of the ascension 
(Lk 24.50-51; Acts 1.9-10; cf.Mk 16.19; Phil2.8-9; lTim3.16). 

The crucial point here is that the “body” not be limited to the 
spatio-temporal limits of the “flesh.” To so limit it is to fail to recog¬ 
nize Christ as risen and ascended Lord. But the key here is not to 
ignore Christ’s body, but precisely to focus on its career in the days 
following Golgotha. Indeed (and as Maximus explains at great 
depth in Ambiguum 10), even before Easter the significance of 
Jesus’ body as a the key to the perception (and I use that term delib¬ 
erately) of his transcendent divinity had already been disclosed to 
the disciples in the Transfiguration.^^ Here as subsequently, the 
more you perceive Jesus’ body, the more you are forced look 

53 See Maximus, Centuries on Lovey III.99 (PG 90.1048A) and III.45 (PG 90.1029C). 

54 See Quaestiones ad Thalassium 64 (CCSG 22.213)> where this point is given particu¬ 
lar emphasis. 

55 See note 47 above. 

56 Gnostic Centuries 11.47; see section I above. 

57 See my discussion of this text in “Developing an Apophatic Christocentrism: Les¬ 
sons from Maximus the Confessor,” in Theology Today G0\2 (July 2003): 200-14. 
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beyond it; but precisely because the body is the index of the 
“beyond” here, any attempt to use the ascension as an excuse for 
getting Christ out of the flesh would amount to an abandonment 
of the orthodoxy for docetism.^® In short, looking beyond the body 
is possible only through a sustained attention to the body that never 
becomes obsolete prior to the final transcendence of all 
epistemological categories—intellectual no less than sensible—in 
the state of glory. Up until that time, fleshing out Christ means 
following Paul in refusing to restrict Christ to the his earthly 
flesh—not because Christ s humanity is a hurdle to be overcome or 
left behind, but because the very act of attending to his humanity 
makes it impossible to do otherwise. Looking at Jesus’ embodied 
life directs us beyond his body to recognize that an adequate 
description of his identity finally takes in the whole of the cosmos 
of which he is the source and ending. Only when we see him in this 
context can our understanding of him—and of ourselves as mem¬ 
bers of his body—be said to be adequately fleshed out. 


58 From this perspective one might venture that for Maximus the error of Origenism 
lies precisely in its failure to grasp that the orthodox insistence that the material body 
is integral to human identity does not imply a materialism that would reduce 
human identity to materiality. 
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Recovering a lost Spiritual Theologian: 
Peter of Damascus and the philokalia 

Greg Peters 

Though Peter of Damascus’ writings were edited by the eigh¬ 
teenth-century monks Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain and 
Macarius of Corinth and published in 1782 at Venice, there has 
been only one study of this prolific spiritual theologian, that of Jean 
Gouillard published in 1939.^ This lack of attention to Peter is 
likely the result of Gouillard s concluding paragraph to his study: 

In summary, entirely concentrated on putting into clear for¬ 
mulas the teachings of the greatest contemplatives of the east, 
the Damascene does not invent, nor does he prepare any¬ 
thing. Whence the dull effect that his work leaves that edified 
so many generations of monks. One must at least recognize in 
him without restriction one merit: his balance. His optimistic 
theology, his ascesis full of moderation, his measured notion 
of contemplation, his aversion to extraordinary phenomena 
are signs not of genius, to be sure, but of great common sense, 
drawn, one guesses from that e^npaKTr) yj^iSaL^yrhich. is the 
guarantee of a sound spiritual judgment.^ 

Although Gouillard correctly places Peter in the mainstream of the 
Byzantine monastic tradition, he fails to do complete justice to 
Peters innovative use of that tradition. In fact, Gouillard s observa¬ 
tions concerning Peters ‘‘balance” is the very characteristic of 
Peters spiritual theology that make him unique and worthy of 
study. An investigation and correct understanding of Peter s writ¬ 
ings will reveal his organized and coherent understanding of the 

1 Jean Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel byzantin du Xlle siecle, Pierre Damascene,” 
£chosdVrient5^ (1939): 257-78. 

2 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 278. Unless indicated otherwise, all translations 
throughout this article are my own. 
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spiritual life. Furthermore, Peters teachings disclose that they were 
applicable to non-monastic readers as well, revealing an under¬ 
standing of the spiritual life that extends beyond the walls of the 
cloister.^ This openness to non-monastics is seen, for example, in 
the introduction to Book 1 where Peter writes that “marriage is nat¬ 
ural” (83; 12.31)'^ and “if someone wants to be saved, no person or 
no time, place or occupation can prevent him” (83; 13.2—5). Such 
statements reveal that Peters spiritual program was open to non¬ 
monastics even if the monastic life was preferable. 

We know little of Peters personal history. Since he refers to 
Symeon Metaphrastes, who died in the last quarter of the tenth 
century, he lived at least after Symeon (103; 28.17). Gouillard, 
using two manuscript notations, argues convincingly that Peter 
flourished around 1156—1157. Both Paris, Bibliothfeque 
Nationale, Ancien gr. 1135 (14th century) and Vatican City, 
Bibliotheca ApostolicaVaticana, Palat. gr. 210 (13th century) con¬ 
tain chronological indications, though they do not agree with one 
another. The Paris manuscript gives the date of the world in figures 
as the fifth indiction of the 6665th year, that is 1156—1157. The 
Vatican manuscript gives the date in letters; “(testatur Petrus se id 
scripisse) ii^SLKTioHi'og neunTfig erovg i^aKiaxi^toarov e^aKO- 
aiooTOv e',”^ that is, 1096-1097. Gouillard follows the Paris 
manuscript dating, pointing out that a haplography can account 
for the difference in the Vatican manuscript. Three Greek codices 
further confirm this date, says Gouillard, citing a Russian article 


3 See Alexander P. Kazhdan and Alice-Mary Talbot, eds. Oxford Dictionary of Byzan¬ 
tium (New York: Oxford University Press, 1991), s.v. “Damaskenos, Peter,” by Al¬ 
exander P. Kazhdan. 

4 Throughout this article, references to Peter s works include the page number in the 
English translation followed by page and line number of the Greek Phibkalia edi¬ 
tion. English translation: G. E. H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard and Kallistos Ware, eds. 
and trans., The Phibkalia: The Compbte Text compibd by St Nikodimos of the Holy 
Mountain and St Makarios of Corinth ^ Volume 3 (London: Faber and Faber, 1984). 
Greek text: 4>LXoKaXla riou lepcju i/rfUTLKOji^, Topos T' (Athens: Astir, 1991). 

5 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 265. 
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that bases its decision to date Peter to the twelfth century (favoring 
the date of 1156-1157) on these codices.^ 

Concerning Peters geographical designation tov Aafiaaiaji'ov, 
Gouillard reminds us that this is not necessarily proof that Peter 
came from or lived in Damascus. Concerning this he writes, “If, 
later, the famous preacher of the sixteenth century was able to call 
himself Damascene, although born in Thessaloniki, if the 
homonymous scribe of Hieros. patr. 109, seventeenth century, was 
descended from Adrianople, why would Peter have to come from 
Damascus to justify his surname?”^ The surname “of Damascus” 
has led many, including Nicodemus and Macarius, to identify 
Peter with other Byzantine personalities. Nicodemus wrote in the 
introduction to Peters works that Peter was a monk-bishop who 
lived in the middle of the eighth century. According to tradition 
this Peter the hieromartyr had his tongue cut out of his mouth on 
the orders of the Arab ruler al’Walid and subsequently died in exile 
in southern Arabia. Identification with Peter Mansur, a position 
argued by G. E. Steitz® and accepted by Albert Ehrhard,^ has also 
confused the truth about Peter. This identification, however, is 
rejected by Hans-Georg Beck since “the respective writings of 
‘Petros Mansur’ never appear under the name Peter Damascene 
and the genuine works of [Peter] Damascene never [appear] under 
the name of Mansur.”^® As well. Beck says that there is a manu¬ 
script from 1105 with a work attributed to Peter Mansur. Since 
Peter’s dates are later than this, it is unlikely that Peter of Damascus 

6 Ibid. 266. The bibliographical information of the Russian article is given in a foot- 
note as Bratskoe slovo, 1876, fasc. 3, 196.” 

7 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 265. 

8 G. E. Steitz, “Die Abendmahlehre der griechischen Kirche in ihrer geschichtlichen 
En\yt\c\!l\xngy' Jahrbiicherfiirdeutsche Theobgie 13 (1868), 23-31. 

9 Karl Krumbacher, Albert Ehrhard and Heinrich Gelzcr, Geschichte der 
Byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostromischen Reiches (527- 
1453), Second Edition (Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897), 
157. 

10 Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und Theobgische Litteratur im Byzantinischen Reich 
(Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung 1959), 644. 
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is the same person as Peter Mansur.*’ Gouillard also rejects Steitzs 

theory since “She was not able to take advantage of any serious 

^ »12 

argument. 

Using Peter as our primary source we discover that he lived as a 
monastic, referring to himself as a monk four times: twice he writes 
about “us monks” (75; 5.32 tol^ Momxoi^, and 194; 99.6- 
7 fjiioiu T(ov MomxdJi^y, once he makes reference to his monastic 
habit (114; 38.7 tov jiouaxiKov axw^Tos); and once he refers to 
himself as a “fully-tested monk” (149; 64.27 SoKiiio^ yeyoue 
Momxos). We also know that as a monk Peter lived in a cell 
(KeAAioi'): he talks of entering his cell (262; 154.34), being outside 
acell (90; 18.2and91; 19.2),being in his cell(l49;64.16and 150; 
65.16) and of standing outside a cell (262; 154.36—37). He also 
reminds his fellow monks that they are not to leave their cell (149; 
64.19-20). Furthermore, Peter was likely under some form of a 
vow of poverty since he never owned any books or “other posses¬ 
sion” (74; 5.14 and 193; 98.22-23) and his friends took care of his 
needs (74; 5.15-16). Finally, like most Byzantine monks, Peter was 
under the direction of a “spiritual father” (278; 166.24-25'^ly/oi' 
ripoi'TO^, 30-31 poKapLogrepcoi). One can conclude from these 
internal signs that Peter was living the form of monastic life that he, 
following John Climacus,’^ termed the “royal way” (fiaaiAiKiji' 
oSdu)-. “St John Climacus exhorts us: ‘Do not turn to the right or to 
the left, as Solomon puts it [cf. Prov 4.27], but rather travel the 
royal road, living in stillness with one or two others, neither alone 


11 Beck, Kirche und Theologische Litteratur^ 644. 

12 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 265. For one of the earliest considerations of the 
dating of Peter of Damascus and of his identification with Peter Mansur see the re¬ 
print of Michel Lequien’s discussion from his survey of the works of John of Damas¬ 
cus in Johann Albert Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca sive notitia scriptorum veterum 
gtaecorum, Editio NovUy Volumen Nonum (Hamburg: Carolum Ernestum Bohn, 
1804), 717-18 and Volumen Undecimum (1808), 336. 

13 Ladder of Divine Ascent^ Step 1. See Colm Luibheid and Norman Russell, trans., 
John Climacus: The Ladder of Divine Ascent iJAcwYoth. Paulist Press, 1982), 79. 
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in the desert nor in great company; for the mean between these two 
is suited to most men.’”*^ The “royal way” involved 

leading a life of silence with one or two companions: these 
had one another as counselors in doing God’s will. And those 
who, after being subject to a spiritual father, were then ap¬ 
pointed by him to take charge of other brethren, carried out 
their task as if they were themselves still under obedience, 
keeping the traditions of their own spiritual fathers.*^ 

Peter’s literary corpus consists of two treatises or “books,” titled 
as “Beginning, with God, of the Subject of the Book of our Holy 
and God-bearing Father Peter of Damascus, the Priest-Martyr” 
and “The Second Book of our Holy Father Peter of Damascus: The 
Twenty-Four Synoptic Discourses Full of Spiritual Knowledge”*^ 
in the first edition of the Philokalia, a treasury of spiritual texts 
taken from thirty-six writers from the fourth to the fifteenth centu¬ 
ries.^^ As stated above, the Philokalia was edited by Macarius of 
Corinth and Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain and first published 
anonymously in Venice in 1782 as 0iXoKaXia t(Su iepwi/ 
i'r}VTiKai^^ in a folio volume of 1207 pages in double columns. 
The title page of the original Greek edition refers in capital letters 
to the patron who financed the work, John Mavrocordato,^^ but 

14 197; 101.17-21. See also 88; 16.34-37 and 162; 74.32-34. 

15 87; 16.8-12. On Peter’s type of monastidsm, see the “Introductory Note” in 
Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, eds. and trans., The Philokalia^ Volume 3, 70-7L 

16 Apx^ ovv 9€(^ Tfj^ vTToOeaeios' roO pipkiou rov oaiov Oeoipopov narpos" 
Tlerpov Aapa(jKT}i/ov rov iepopdprvpos^ and Tov avrov balov irarpos ppcHvUerpov 
rov AapaaKTjvoO PtpXiov Sevrepov. Aoyoi avvonriKoi TrXripeis^ dvres" 
nvevpariKfjs' 

17 This discussion of the Philokalia relies on Kallistos Ware, “The Spirituality of the 
Philokalia^ Sobomostlb (1991), 6-24 and Kallistos Ware, “Philocalie,” in Marcel 
Viller et al., eds., Dictionnairedespiritualite ascetiqtieetmystique:doctrineethistoire^ 
Tome XII (Paris: Beauchesne, 1984), cols. 1336-52. See also Elia Citterio, 
“Nicodemo Agiorita,” in Carmelo Giuseppe Conticello and Vassa Conticello, eds., 
La thdologie byzantine etsa tradition //(Turnhout: Brepols Publishing, 2002); 905- 
1021. 

18 “Philokalia of the Sacred Neptic Ones.” 

19 Probably the son of Nicholas Mavrocordato, born in 1712 and prince of Moldavia 
from 1743-1747. See Kallistos Ware, “Philocalie,” col. 1337. 
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makes no mention of the two editors. The term (pLXoKaXia can be 
understood in a spiritual sense as a love for what is beautiful and 
good, love for God as the creator of all beautiful things or love for 
whatever leads to union with God. Perhaps, however, tpiXoKaXla 
can also mean anthology, understood as a collection of good 
things.^® 

Concerning the editors, Macarius was born in Corinth in 1731 
to an important family of the local Corinthian aristocracy. The 
church elected him bishop of Corinth in 1764 while still a layman 
and consecrated him the following year. As a reformer Macarius 
refused to ordain those who had not yet reached canonical age and 
refused to accept money for ordinations.^* He also forbade the 
clergy to assume secular office and he discharged illiterate priests 
from their parishes. Following the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish 
War in 1768 Macarius fled from Corinth and could not return 
until after the end of hostilities in 1774. For the remainder of his 
life, he pursued a wandering lifestyle, dwelling mostly in small her¬ 
mitages on Mount Athos and on the islands of Patmos and Chios. 
He died in 1805. His co-editor, Nicodemus, was born on the island 
of Naxos in 1749 to a prosperous family who provided him with a 
good education. On Naxos in 1773—1774, he met three monks 
from Mount Athos who placed him in contact with Macarius, 
whom Nicodemus visited on the island of Hydra. Highly influ¬ 
enced by this meeting, Nicodemus settled on the Holy Mountain 
in 1775, remaining there until his death in 1809. His life was pre¬ 
occupied with the tasks of authoring, translating and/or editing 
109 items, some of which amount to more than a thousand pages 
each.^^ 

20 Ware, “The Spirituality of the Phibkaliay' 7. 

21 Ibid. According to Ware, Macarius was “Reacting against the gross simony preva¬ 
lent in the Greek Church during the Turcocratia' (i.e., the Ottoman occupation of 
Greece). 

22 For a complete biography and bibliography of Macarius of Corinth see Constantine 
Cavarnos, St Macarios of Corinth (Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Mod¬ 
ern Greek Studies, 1972) and Gerhard Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie in derZeit 
der Turkenherrschafi (1453-1821) (Munich: Beck, 1988), 372-74. For Nicodemus 
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Scholars often imply that the Philokalia is primarily the work of 
Nicodemus.^^ Yet, according to his biographer Euthymius,^'^ the 
editorial contribution made by Macarius was far more decisive 
than that of Nicodemus.^^ According to Euthymius, Macarius 
came to visit Athos in 1777 and while there he entrusted to 
Nicodemus three works still in manuscript form for him to edit, 
one of which was the Phibkalia?^ Nicodemus revised and cor¬ 
rected the text of the Philokalia for publication, composing the 
eight-page preface and the brief introductory notes that precede 
each author. Macarius then took the revised text to Smyrna where 
he raised money for the printing of the book in Venice. It seems, 
then, that the original initiative in the editing of the Philokalia 
came not from Nicodemus but from Macarius. Ware writes, “It 
was Makarios and not Nikodimos who decided which works were 
to be included; and it was also Makarios who subsequently 
arranged for the publication of the book. The former bishop of 
Corinth was the prime mover in the whole enterprise, while the 
hagiorite was no more than his assistant. A contemporary wit¬ 
ness, Paisius Velichkovsky (1722-1794) says that Macarius gath¬ 
ered the material for the Philokalia from manuscripts found in the 
libraries of Mount Athos, and in particular from one manuscript in 
the monastery of Vatopedi: 

of the Holy Mountain see Constantine Cavarnos, St Nicodemos the Hagiorite 
(Belmont, MA: Institute for Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 1974); 
Podskalsky, Griechische Theologie, 377-82 and Elia Citterio, “Nicodemo Agiorita,” 
Conticello and Conticello, La thiologie byzantine etsa tradition II: 906-78. 

23 For example, Louis Bouyer, Orthodox Spirituality and Protestant and Anglican Spiri¬ 
tuality (London: Burns & Oates, 1969), 40, and George S. Bcbis, “Introduction,” 
in Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain: A Handbook of Spiritual Counsel (New York: 
Paulist Press, 1989), 21, 

24 Euthymius, “Bios* xal noXiTeia Kai dyojues Sid So^au rfj^ fi^ioi^'EKKXr^mag 
TeXeaOeureg irapd tov oaioXoyKoTdrov Kai paKapirov kqi doiSipov NtKoStjpov 
poi^axov, avyypa<j>euT€s^ Se napd tov iv Xpiarip dSeXpoO tov EvOvptov 
iepopovdyovy^ in Fpdyopios 6 LJaXapd^A (1920): 640.1 have been unable to con¬ 
sult this work. 

25 Ware, “The Spirituality of the Philokaliay" 10-11. 

26 Ibid. 10. 

27 Ibid. 10. 
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The Most Reverend Kyr Macarius, former Metropolitan of 
Corinth ... came to the Holy Mountain of Athos and found 
in all the libraries of the holy monasteries, through his un¬ 
fathomable fervor and great striving, many such Patristic 
books which until then he had not possessed. Above all, in the 
library of the most glorious and great monastery of Vatopedi 
he acquired a priceless treasure, a book on the union of the 
mind with God, gathered from all the Saints by great zealots 
in ancient times, and other books on prayer which until then 
we had not heard of 

Antoine-Emile Tachiaos has attempted to identify this manu¬ 
script from the Vatopedi monastery mentioned by Paisius.^^ He 
concludes that Macarius used M. Vatopediou, Ms. gr. 605 (13th 
century), supplemented by M. Vatopediou, Ms. gr. 262 (15th cen¬ 
tury). This seems unlikely, since neither of these manuscripts con¬ 
tain the works of Peter, the second most voluminous author in the 
Philokalia?^ Ware simply writes that Tachiaos’ “arguments are not 
altogether conclusive.In addition, Nicodemus’ biographer 
Euthymius seems to indicate that Macarius arrived on Mount 
Athos with the Philokalia already in manuscript form. This does 
not lead directly to the conclusion that Nicodemus did not subse¬ 
quently supplement the contents of the Philokaliav/iihi works con¬ 
tained in Athonite manuscripts. It does leave open the possibility 
that the manuscripts used by Macarius were not, in fact, Athonite 
manuscripts but manuscripts located elsewhere in Greece. Until 
further evidence comes to light, it appears that Macarius was pri- 

28 Seraphim Rose, trans.. Blessed Patsius Velichkovsky (Platina, CA: Saint Herman of 
Alaska Brotherhood, 1976), 180-83. 

29 Antoine-Emile Tachiaos, “De la Philokalia au Dobrotoljubie: La Creation d’un 
‘Sbornik,’” Cyrillomethodianum 5 (1981): 208-13. See also idem.,"0 FlataLog 
BeXi Ta64>aKi kol q daKqriKcxpiXoXoyiKqlxo^n'^ov (Thessaloniki, 1964), 111, nl. 

30 See the descriptions of the manuscripts in Sophronios Eustratiades and Arcadios of 
the Monastery of Vatopedi, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt Athos (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924; 
repr. 1969), 56-57 and 119-20. 

31 Ware, “The Spirituality of the Philokalia^' 11 . See also Ware, “Philocalie,” col. 
1338. 
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marily responsible for the contents of the Philokalia and 
Nicodemus was responsible for the introduction to the work as a 
whole, for the introductions to each author and for the final philo¬ 
logical editing of the manuscripts. The manuscripts used as the 
basis for the Philokalia remain unidentified. 

According to the Greek Index Project,there are currently 107 
extant Greek manuscripts that identify some portion of their con¬ 
tents as a work of Peter.^^ Though this number is surely incorrect 
due to misattribution, it still proves that the Petrine corpus was 
quite popular in the later Byzantine Empire and the post- 
Byzantine Orthodox church in Greece. The most important of 
these manuscripts were identified and discussed by Gouillard.^^ 
Book 1 is identified by at least two titles in the manuscripts: 

“Admonition to his own soul” (Variant 1)^^ 


and 


“The beginning with God of the books subject-matter which 
has the remembrance of his own soul, on the one hand, it was 
written on the other hand with the prayers of the fathers, 
namely, of Paul with Mark, Thomas and John, together with 
James and Luke as well as Macarius to whom it was made 
ready by the monk Peter of Damascus, through the coopera¬ 
tion of the three bishops whose prayers assisted his reason, 
and who greatly helped by their advice” (Variant 2 )?^ 

32 A database containing approximately 300,000 records listing manuscripts for 
Greek authors who lived before 1600 CE. 

33 Robert E. Sinkewicz, Manuscript Listings for the Authors of the Patristic and 
Byzantine Periods (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1992). 

34 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 258-64. Much of the following discussion relies 
on Gouillard’s findings. 

35 vTT6fivr]ai^ npdg rrjv iavrov ifjvxw. This title comes from the introduction to 
Book 1 where Peter says that he has “written this treatise as a rebuke to [his] un¬ 
happy soul” (74; 5.10-11). 

36 Apxn 9€(}i rfjg VTroOiaeojs rod pi^Xiov rfjg ixovarfs peu rrjv dvdpvijaiv rfjg 
iSias ilfvxns', vno Si €vx<ov Flaripiov avv€ypd<l>rj flavXov re <f>r}pi avu MdpK(p, 
Oojpq Kailcjdvvr}, dpdlaKCjfio) re kqI AovKq Kai MaKopiu) re irpos' ou iaraXT) napd 
poi^axov AapaoKTjvoO nirpov, avvepyeig Si rpiiov dpx^epeuiu ai euxai 
avvepyqaav tQ X6y(p, rrj Si avppovXfj ( 0 (peXrjaav peydXio^. 
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According to Gouillard the following complete manuscripts of 
Book 1 with Variant 1 are: 

Vatican City, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. gr. 210 
(13th century) 

Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1134 (l4th 
century) 

Oxford, Bodleian, Barocc. 133 (l4th century) 

Athos, M. Iberon, Ms gr. 700 (l4th century) 

Moscow, Gosudarstvennyi Istoricheskii Muzei, Sinod. gr. 

420 and 421 (15th century) 

Complete manuscripts of Book 1 with Variant 2 are: 

Athos, M. Lauras, Ms gr. K 125 (15th century) 

Athos, M. Lauras, Ms gr. L 24 (I6th century) 

Athos, Sk. Antics 8 (17th century) 

Athos, M. Staur., Ms gr. 92 (17th century) 

As for Book 2, one finds it designated in the following complete 
manuscripts as Alphabetum asceticum in Berlin, Deutsche Staats- 
bibliothek, Philipps 1495 (13th century) and Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Ancien gr. 1135 (l4th century); asAdyo^ avuoTTTiKOi 
in Jerusalem, BL^XLodrjKT] rov 'OpOoSo^dv KgOoXlkov 
narpLapx^LOVy Saba 378 (18th century); and as Adyoi Kar" 
dXpa^fjroi^ in Athos, M. Iberon, Ms gr. 493 (18th century). 

The manuscripts do not always connect together Books 1 and 2 
nor do they always present the books in the same order. Yet 
Gouillard believes that nothing is more guaranteed than their 
common origin and unity. He believes that the unanimous attribu¬ 
tion to Peter supports their authenticity. He argues that Book 2 is 
more unified since its layout is in the form of twenty-four XoyoL , of 
which the initials follow the order of the alphabet. This is not the 
case for Book 1, where the plan is much less consistent. There are, 
however, recurring themes in different sections of the book as illus¬ 
trated in the following table. 


37 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 259-60. 
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Book 1 

Book 2 

“I have therefore written this 
treatise as a rebuke to my unhappy 
soul [npos^ eXeyxou rfjg dOXiag 
fiov (74; 5.10>~11) 

“I do this not in order to teach 
others-God forbid!-but in order to 
.reprove my unhappy soul [npo^ 
eXeyxou rfjg dOXias pov 
(212; 113.31-32) 

“Humility is born of spiritual 
knowledge, and such knowledge is 
born of trials and temptations [*// 
yap TaTr€ii' 0 (j>po(Jvur] yeuur}pd 
eari rfj^ yi/daecj^, ^ Se ymais' 
y€uur]pa rciu netpaapoiuY' (85; 
14.30-31) 

“Humility is also the offspring of 
spiritual knowledge, and such 
knowledge is born of trials and 
temptations [;) raneii^coaLg' 
yeui/r^pd ean rfjs' ymaeo)^, fj 

Se ymcTLS' yeuur^pa toju 
neLpaapctJuY' (239; 136.12-13) 

“the seven forms of bodily 
discipline ... stillness ... moderate 
fasting ... moderate vigils ... recital 
of psalms ... spiritual prayer ... 
reading the writings and the lives of 
the fathers ... questioning those 
with experience” (89-92; 17.21- 
19.26) 

“to practise the virtues that pertain 
to the body-stillness, fasting, 
moderate vigils, psalmody, prayer, 
spiritual reading, and the 
questioning of those with 
experience” (213; 114.31-33) 

“There are four forms of wisdom: 
first, moral judgment, ... second, 
self-restraint, ... third, courage, ... 
and fourth, justice” (100; 26.21- 
26) 

“Four principles constitute this 
wisdom: moral judgment, self- 
restraint, courage and justice” (256; 
149.3-4) 

“These four general virtues arise 
from the three powers of the soul in 
the following manner: from the 
intelligence, or intellect, come 
moral judgment and justice, or 
discrimination; from the desiring 
power comes self-restraint; and 
from the incensive power comes 
courage” (100; 26.26-30) 

“... the intelligent, incensive and 
desiring powers of the soul, because 
it is of these three powers that the 
soul is composed” (253; 146.23- 
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Book 1 

Book 2 

“the six diabolic pitfalls that 
threaten [the intellect]. These 
pitfalls lie above and below, to the 
right and left, and on the near side 
and on the far side of the intellects 
true goal [Xeyo) Si apuiSev 

Kai Karo), rfjg eK Se^iQu re Koi 
dpLarepcji/, rfj^ re iaioOeu Kal 
(134; 53.15-17) 

“the six passions that surround 
him-those, that is, above him and 
below, to his right and to his left, 
within him and without [Aeyoj, 

Tov dmOeu avTOv Kai Karo), 

T0)u Se^Lciu avTOV Kal 
dpiarepQu Kai tov e^cjdeu 
avTov Kai idioOeuY (233; 
131.22-24) 

“the nine orders [of incorporeal 
powers] mentioned in all the divine 
Scriptures, whose nature, power 
and other good qualities, as well as 
their hierarchical disposition, are 
known to God their Creator* (141; 
58.12-14) 

“Yet the gnostic cannot by his own 
power see an angel; for how can 
man, who cannot see even his own 
soul, see something that is non¬ 
material and known only to its 
Creator?” (250; 143.33-144.1) 

“If we do not have anyone to advise 
us, we should take Christ as our 
counselor, asking him with 
humility and through pure heartfelt 
prayer about every thought and 
undertaking” (149; 64.24-26) 

“But even when we do not have a 
visible guide, we do have Christ... 
We should therefore put questions 
to him through prayer from the 
heart, in faith hoping his answer 
will manifest itself in our thoughts 
and actions” (269; 160.26-28) 


Furthermore, the concept of “imageless prayer” is in Peters 
introduction to Book 1 (81; 11.21-27), in his discussion of the 
fifth form of bodily discipline (91; 18.32-35), in the section 
devoted to the third stage of contemplation (117; 40.2—3 and 119; 
42.2-4), in the section on the sixth stage of contemplation (135; 
53.38-40) and in the chapter concerning acquisition of true faith 
(166-67; 78.20-23). 

In addition to Books 1 and 2 in the Philokalia, many smaller 
works circulate under Peters name, such as the “Petri Damasceni 
explicatio died S. Joannis Chrysostomi de vita monastica.”^® Con¬ 
cerning their value Gouillard writes, “If these texts are authentic, 

38 “Exposition of Peter Damascene of the sayings of St John Chrysostom on the mo- 
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one must affirm however that they are not long and do not percep¬ 
tibly modify the extent of the work of Peter Damascene.”^^ Apart 
from these small works, a third and more important work attrib¬ 
uted to Peter in two manuscripts has caused confusion over the 
years.'*® G. E. Steitz proposed to attribute to Peter two small texts 
concerning the eucharistic body.** These texts were listed by 
Michel Lequien under the name of Peter Mansur.*^ According to 
Gouillard, Steitzs thesis is defensible with difficulty. He judges that 

The writings indeed belong to the era which saw the appear¬ 
ance of [Book 1] and [Book 2]. But two important observa¬ 
tions are in order: A writing of Peter Damascene never comes 
with the denominator of Mansur; and nowhere do the chap¬ 
ters on the Eucharist bear the name of Peter Damascene. Be¬ 
sides, the title and tone of the first controversial pamphlet are 
that of a bishop rather than of a monk like the author of 
[Book 1 ] and [Book 2]. Moreover the style and thought of the 
former and the latter are entirely different.*^ 

In light of this, I find agreement with Gouillard who says that 
Books 1 and 2 from the Philokalia “form at least the near totality of 
the production of Peter. One is able therefore to question them in 
all confidence about their author and his doctrine.”^^ 

As previously mentioned, it is uncertain which manuscripts the 
editors used in the compilation of the Phibkaliw, therefore, we are 
uncertain as to which manuscript(s) Macarius and Nicodemus 
used to establish the Greek text of the Petrine corpus. It appears 
that they employed at least two manuscripts in the editing of Peter’s 
texts since there are occasional variant readings in the margins of 

nastic life.” Found in Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1134 (I4th cen¬ 
tury). See below. 

39 For a discussion of these texts see Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 262-63. 

40 Paris, Bilioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1134 and 1136. 

41 See Steia, “Die Abendmahlehre der griechischen Kirche in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicldung,” 25-26. 

42 See Johann Albeit Fabricius, Bibliotheca graeca sive notitia scriptorum veterum 
graecorum, Editio Nova, Volumen Nonum, 718, n. rr. 

43 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 263-64. 

44 Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 264. 
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the printed Philokalia. For this study, I have compared the printed 
Greek text of the Philokalia with two manuscripts. For Book 1, 
I used Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1134 and for Book 
2,1 employed Paris, Bibliothfeque Nationale, Ancien gr. 1135. 

Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1134 is a manuscript 
of the fourteenth century consisting of 160 folios copied by various 
hands. In addition to a hand-written table of contents, there is a 
typewritten index card inserted at the beginning of the manuscript 
listing the contents as: 

Petri Damasceni commonitio ad suam ipsius animam (1) 
ejusdem tractatus de Christi mandatis servandis (105) 
ejusdem capita ascetica (123) 

S. Joannis Chrysostomi homilia de poenitentia (133) 

Petri Damasceni explicatio died S. Joannis Chrysostomi de 
vita monastica (151v)^^ 

Book 1 of Peter is at folios 1-104 and 123-31, interrupted the 
“tractatus de Christi mandatis servandis” at folios 105-122.^” The 
inversion of words and spelling differences are the only variations 
between the manuscript and the printed Greek text of the 
Philokalia. There is an addition of fifteen lines, on folios 88v-89r, 
absent from the printed Greek text.^^ A marginal note on folio 66v 
indicates that the manuscript once belonged to an Anthimus of the 
Meteora monasteries but apart from this note the provenance of 
the manuscript is unknown. 

Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1135 is also from the 
fourteenth century and has 198 folios written in two hands. A 

45 Admonition of Peter Damascene to his own soul (1) 

Treatise of the same on the saving commands of Christ (105) 

Ascetical chapters of the same (123) 

The homily on repentance of St John Chrysostom (133) 

Exposition of Peter Damascene of the sayings of St John Chrysostom on the 
monastic life (151v) 

46 It appears that the folios are collated improperly, particularly since foL 122v is blank 
except for two lines of illegible handwriting. 

47 Paris, Biblioth^ue Nationale, Ancien gr. 1135, fol. 175r-v also contains this addi¬ 
tional text. 
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hand-written note from September 29, 1884 inserted at the begin¬ 
ning of the text indicates that folio 14 is mutilated. A typewritten 
description of the manuscript on the same page lists the contents as 
“Petri Damasceni alphabetum asceticum” (located at folios 3--78r) 
and “ejusdem commonitio ad suam ipsius animam” (i.e., Book 1 at 
78v~198).'^® An examination of the manuscript, however, reveals 
that folios 72-77 are inserted upside-down in the collation placing 
the text of Book 2 on folios 3-71 and 75v-77v. Folios 72-75 and 
78 contain an tov XpvadarofiovT Furthermore, a 

comparison of the manuscript to the Greek of the Philokalia edi¬ 
tion reveals that there is one leaf missing between folios 8-9 and 
one leaf missing between folios 14-15. Folios 1-2 contain a 
description and summary of the works found in the manuscript. 
The text of the modern printed version of the Philokalia follows the 
manuscript closely though there are slight differences between the 
two. On occasion, the manuscript supplies a longer reading than 
that in the printed edition but these additions do not alter the text 
significantly. For example, in the Philokaliav^o^ find the following: 

... Xeyo) dfj yaaTpijiapyias^ Kai nopi/etas' kqI 
nepiTTCji/, dpKovpei'OL rots' napovai, Kara rdu AnoaroXoi/ 

(213; 115.2-3)^^ 

The manuscript adds; 

... Xeyo) 8r) yaarpipapytas Kai nopueiaSy 8id rfjs 
iyKpareias’ Kai aTropdXXerai /) dC(o eavrfjs, rfju 
emOvpiaoTcoo/SpcopdrwKaixpnpdrojt'nepiraii ^.... (6r)^^ 

One expects such an addition since Peter already provides a lengthy 
list of passions in Book 1. The manuscript also contains a large 
number of marginalia, p 2 iTtic\A 2 Lr\y signe-de^renvoi. Almost without 
exception, the printed Philokalia edition incorporates these inser¬ 
tions into its text. Lastly, the manuscript contains many 

48 "Ascetical alphabet of Peter Damascene” and “Admonition to his own soul.” 

49 —gluttony, unchastity and superfluous possessions—and so that we may be 
content with what we have, as the apostle puts it.” 

50 . —gluttony and unchastity—through self-control; and the sweet-smelling soul 
itself is being thrown off by the desire of food; and superfluous possessions. ...” 
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attributions of quotations that remain anonymous in the printed 
edition. For example, on 115.10 of the Philokalia we read 
TTpoaipecnu Odi^arou, roaovrou epx^raC (“voluntary death, the 
more he enters”), but the manuscript reads irpoaipeaiv 
Oduarou (prjaii^ 6 AapaaKriu6s‘'' (6v; “voluntary death says the 
Damascene”). Similarly, 154.27 in the Philokalia reads “... jrdXtu 
dTToXrjraL toDto‘ otl (“because of forgetfulness; for 

time”), whereas the manuscript reads “... ndXiu drrdXrjraL tovto * 
dig (prjaiiy 6 rfjg KXipaKog' on xpoi^v'' (55r; “because of 
fogetfulness as Climacus says; for time”). 

Based on the minor differences between the examined manu¬ 
scripts and the printed Greek edition, I adopt the conclusion that 
the printed text of the Philokalia is a faithful, if imperfect, edition 
of Peter. If anything, the printed edition omits brief sections and 
attributions likely in Peter s original text, leaving us with an anae¬ 
mic, though not lifeless, Peter. Based on the additions in both 
manuscripts, it seems reasonable to suppose that the manuscripts 
employed by Macarius and Nicodemus were inferior to both of the 
Parisian manuscripts used in this thesis. With Paisius Velichkovsky 
I conclude that “it is not possible to correct [the books of Peter] 
completely without reliable ancient Greek texts”^^ or, more prop¬ 
erly, prepare a full study and collation of all the Petrine manuscripts 
resulting in a new critical edition. 

The translation history of Peters works follows closely, but not 
identically, that of the Philokalia .The Slavonic translation of the 
Philokalia by Paisius Velichkovsky, the Dobrotoliubie^ contained 
the works of Peter. However, they are absent from the Russian 


51 Blessed Paisius Velichkovsky^ 113. 

52 On the translation history of the Philokalia see Ware, “Philocalie,” cols. 1343-48 
and Elia Citterio, “Nicodemo Agiorita,” 919-21. 

53 Paisius Velichkovsky, trans., Dobrotoliubie^ part 3 (Moscow, 1793; 2nd ed., 1822). 
Reprinted in Dobrotoliubie: la Philocalie slavonne de Patssy Velitchkovsky: reproduc¬ 
tion anastatique integrals de VMition princepSy Moscou, 1793 (Bucharest: Editions 
Roza Vinturilor, 1990). 
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Dobrotoliubie of Theophan the Recluse.^^ This omission is proba¬ 
bly because Peter s works were published in Russian at Moscow not 
long before (in 1874) Theophan s Dobrotoliubie^ under the super¬ 
vision of the hieromonk Juvenalii. Juvenaliis edition of Peter was 
reprinted in 1901 and a posthumous third edition is dated 1905 
from Kiev.^^ Long before these editions, however, Peter was a famil¬ 
iar name in Russia. Iosif of Volokolamsk (1439/40—1515), an 
influential polemicist monk in fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Muscovy copied extracts of Peter. The Old Believers^^ took 
advantage of Peters description of the sign of the cross (209-10; 
110.32-111.1) to prove their view about the correct way to make 
the sign of the cross. In the catalogue of manuscripts of the Iosif 
Volokolamsk Monastery library, now in the State Historical 
Museum in Moscow, there are several manuscripts listed that show 
the popularity and availability of Peters works: 

1. Eparkh. 118 (end of the 15th-beginning of the 16th cen¬ 
tury): Sermons of Symeon the New Theologian and “Recol¬ 
lections for the benefit of his own soul” of Peter Damascenus. 
Contents: Leaves I44r-282r, The “Recollections for the ben- 


54 Thephan the Recluse, trans., Dobrotoliubie, 5 Volumes (Moscow, 1877-1889). Re¬ 
printed by the Holy Trinity Monastery in Jordanville, New York from 1963-1966. 

55 Hieromonk Juvenalii, trans., Tvoreniiaprepodobnago i bogonosnago ottsa nashego sv. 
muchenika Petra Damaskina v russkomperevode s ellino-grecheskago v dvukh knigakh, 
izdanie tretie [The Works of our Venerable and God-Bearing Father the Holy Mar¬ 
tyr Peter Damaskenos in a Russian translation from the Hellenic Greek in Two 
Books, Third edition] (Kiev, 1905). In his preface, Juvenalii says that he used a 
Greek manuscript and a Slavonic translation as the basis of his Russian translation. 
See Gouillard, “Un auteur spirituel,” 257, n. 4. 

56 D. S. Likhachev, ed., Knizhnye tsentry Drevnei Rust: losifo-Volokolamskii monastyr* 
kak tsentr knizhnosti [Literary centers of ancient Rus’: The Iosif Volokolamsk mon¬ 
astery as a center of book learning] (Leningrad: Nauka, Leningradskoe otdelenie, 
1991), 370. Iosif copied Eparkh. 357 discussed below. 

57 Those believers who withdrew from the Russian Orthodox Church in the seven¬ 
teenth century, rejecting the reforms of Patriarch Nikon. They rejected the sign of 
the cross made with three fingers, the new translations of liturgical books made di¬ 
rectly from Greek instead of Old Church Slavonic and other changes introduced by 
the patriarch. 
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efit of his own soul” of Peter Damascenus, the humble monk 
and prophet.^® 

2. Eparkh. 335 [473] (1570): Collection of Instructions. 
Contents: 21v-151v, “Recollections for the benefit of his 
own soul” of Peter Damascenus.^^ 

3. Eparkh. 336 [475] (second quarter of the 16 th century): A 
Collection of Sermons and Instructions. Contents: 23r- 
191v, “Recollections for the benefit of his own soul” of Peter 
Damascenus.^^ 

4. Eparkh. 344 [494] (end of the 15th/beginningofthe 16th 
century): Instructive-publicistic Collection. Contents: 90v“ 

170v, “Instructions of Basil the Great, Peter Damascene, 
Ephrem the Syrian, abba Dorotheus and other church fathers 
on the divine commandments, on human passions, on ava¬ 
rice, on enjoining the brotherhood, on continence, on read¬ 
ing and listening. 

5. Eparkh. 346 [499] (fourth quarter of the 15th century): 
Didactic Collection. Contents: 83v-158r, “Recollections for 
the benefit of his own soul” of Peter Damascenus.^^ 

6. Eparkh. 357 [536] (third quarter of the 15th century and 
end of the 15th/beginning of the 16th century): Didactic 
Collection. Contents: 148-86, “Recollections for the benefit 
of his own soul” of Peter Damascenus.^^ 

As well, an inventory of books in the monastery in 1545 revealed 
two manuscripts containing a text by Symeon the New Theologian 
with an addition of Peter, another Petrine work with chapters in it 
of Thalassius, an instruction of Ilarion the Great and chapters of 
Nicetas Stethatus. There were also two manuscripts with Peter and 


58 Likhachev, Knizhnye tsentry Drevnei Rust, 208. 

59 Ibid 350. 

60 Ibid 

61 Ibid. 359. 

62 Ibid. 362. 

63 Ibid. 369-70. 
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Dorotheas.*^ Additional inventories of 1573 and 1591 show two 
books with Symeon the New Theologian and Peter (likely the same 
manuscripts that were in the 1545 inventory). In the Peter 
Damascenus collection there is a copy of Peter that also has chap¬ 
ters of Thalassius, an instruction of Ilarion the Great about one 
who renounced the world and chapters of Nicetas Stethatus (the 
same as that in the 1545 inventory); one book with Peter and 
Dorotheus (the same as in 1545); another book with Peter and 
Dorotheus in which are chapters of Thalassius to Paul the presby¬ 
ter; another Peter Damascenus manuscript with many tales from 
the Paterika', and a manuscript of Peters works belonging to 
Pafnuty Rykov.^^ 

Apart from the early Slavonic and Russian translations of Peter, 
it has only been in the past thirty years that his works have been 
translated into other modern languages and this is largely the result 
of the translation of the Philokalia as a whole. In 1976, Dimitru 
Staniloae translated Peter into Romanian,^ a French translation 
appeared in 1980,^^ an Italian translation was published in 1985,*’® 
and a Modern Greek at approximately the same time.^^ The English 
translation used in this article appeared in 1984.^® Philip Sherrard 
initially worked on the English translation that Kallistos Ware exten- 

64 Ibid. 32. The manuscripts with Peter and Dorotheus are likely the same as Eparkh. 
344 and 346. 

65 Ibid. 79 and 96. Rykov was a monk and librarian of the Volokolamsk monastery. 
He was the compiler of the inventory of books for the monastery in 1573. 

66 Dimitru Staniloae, trans., Filocalia, sau, Culegere din scrierile sfintibr parinti care 
arata cum se poate omul curatiy lumina si desavirsiy Volume 5 (Bucharest: Editura 
Institutului Biblic si de Misiune al Bisericii Ortodoxe Romane, 1976). 

67 Jacques Touraille, trans., Philocalie desPhesNeptiques, Fascicule 2: Pierre Damascene 
(B^grolles-en-mauges: Abbaye de Bellefontaine, 1980). Reprinted in Philocalie des 
Phres NeptiqueSy Tome 2 (Paris: Descl^e de Brouwer: J.-C. Latt^, 1995). 

68 Benedetta Artioli and Francesca Lovato, trans.. La Filocalia: a cura di Nicodimo 
Aghiorita eMacario di CorintOy Tomo 3 (Turin: P. Gribaudi, 1985). 

69 A. Galites, ed., 0iXoKaXiay 4 Volumes (Athens, 1984-1987). I have been unable to 
consult this translation. 

70 See note 4 above. When quoting from the English translation, this thesis retains the 
European spellings, the Greek transliterations of proper names and the gender ex¬ 
clusive language used by the translators. 
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sively revised. The two translators then met and reached agreement 
on outstanding points of differing interpretation.^^ 

In no place did Macarius or Nicodemus leave a record concern¬ 
ing their methodology on what to include or exclude from the 
Philokalia. Several suggestions may help account for Peter s pres¬ 
ence in the Philokalia. First, there are over fifty manuscripts of 
Peter located in the libraries of Mount Athos where Nicodemus 
finalized the editing of the texts. Though not a monk of Athos, 
Macarius spent several years on the peninsula after his expulsion 
from Corinth.^^ This profusion of manuscripts in one geographi¬ 
cally contained area would have made the works of Peter easily acces¬ 
sible to both of the editors while they were on the Holy Mountain. In 
addition, Nicodemus was a monk at the Dionysiou monastery, 
whose library holds at least six manuscripts of Peters works.^^ 

Second, there is evidence that the monks of Mount Athos 
actively read the Petrine corpus during the later eighteenth century 
when Macarius and Nicodemus were editing the Philokalia. 
Paisius Velichkovsky writes. 

While I was walking alone with two brothers from the holy 
and great Lavra of St Athanasius toward the great Skete of the 
Lavra, St Anne s, we came straight to the very high hill of the 
Holy Prophet Elias, which is in height one-third of the great 
peak of holy Athos. Under this hill, on a very high place on 
the side toward the sea, there is the Skete of St Basil the Great, 
which was established in recent times by monks who came 
frorii Caesarea of Cappadocia. It is in a most steep place, hav¬ 
ing no fresh water either from a stream or from springs, and 
therefore this Skete has neither grapevines, nor olive trees, 
nor figs, nor gardens, nor any other kind of consolation that 
this world affords, but it fulfills the indispensable need of the 
brethren with rainwater alone. And the desire came to us to 

71 Letter from Bishop Kallistos Ware to author, dated March 6, 2002. 

72 Cavarnos, St Macarios of Corinth y 106, n. 10. 

73 Q^vzxnoSy St Nicodemos the Hagioritey 14. 

74 For a list of manuscripts in the Dionysiou monastery containing the works of Peter see 
Sinkewicz, Manuscript Listing for the Authors of the Patristic and Byzantine Periods, 
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go to this Skete, whether to venerate the holy objects, or in or¬ 
der to see that place, in which we had never been up to then. 

And so we came to this Skete and sat down near the holy 
church, and a monk of reverent appearance saw us, and after 
we had venerated the holy icons in the church and gone out, 
he invited us with love into his cell and went out to prepare 
some food for us in order to refresh us from the labor of walk¬ 
ing. Looking at a little table which was near the window, I saw 
an opened book lying on it, from which he was making a 
copy, for by craft he was a calligrapher, and looking closely at 
this book I saw that it was the book of St Peter Damascene, 
and seeing it I cannot express with what unutterable spiritual 
joy I was filled; for I thought that I had been enabled to see a 
heavenly treasure upon earth. 

When the brother returned to the cell, I began to ask him 
with great joy and unutterable astonishment, how it was that 
such a book, beyond all my hopes, was to be found in this 
holy place. He told me that there was even another book of 
this same Saint, having 24 Homilies in alphabetical order.,.. 

Having heard this and rejoiced greatly with unutterable joy 
at obtaining such a heavenly treasure upon earth, I began to 
entreat him fervently, for the love of God, to copy such books 
for me also, promising to give for the labor whatever price he 
might want. But he, having much to copy, refused, and led 
me to another calligrapher who was living in the same Skete; 
and him I likewise entreated with great fervor to copy the pa¬ 
tristic books for me, promising to give him triple the price for 
the labor; and he, for the love of God, seeing my great desire 
to acquire such books, did not want triple the price, but for 
the ordinary price promised me, even though he himself had 
much to copy, to copy for me a part of such books, as much as 
he could and as God helped him. And thus, for the two years 
and a little more before our departure from the Holy Moun¬ 
tain, this calligrapher, setting to work, copied for me a certain 
part of the much-desired books. .. .^^ 
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75 Rose, Blessed Paisius Velichkovsky^ 82 and 85. 
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From this account, it appears that the monk was copying Book 1 
since he mentions Book 2 as “another book.” This shows that 
monks on the Holy Mountain knew both books, and suggests that 
if they read and copied Peter in such a remote skete, monks in larger 
monasteries were likely also reading Peter. Paisius, who tells us that 
the monks in the skete of St Basil found “such books [as Peter Dam¬ 
ascene] in some [Athonite] monasteries,”^^ confirms this. 

Third, there were many Slavic monks, like Paisius, living on 
Mount Athos in the later eighteenth century.^^ Further, not only 
were there Slavic manuscripts of Peter on Mount Athos at this time 
but it appears that Peters works were being copied at about the 
same time that Nicodemus was completing the final editing pro¬ 
cess. For example, the monastery of St Panteleimon contains a 
manuscript with Books 1 and 2 dated to \779?^ The Chilandar 
monastery contains four manuscripts of Peter: three contain Book 
1 and one contains Book 2.^^ The manuscripts of Book 1 date to 
the fourteenth century,®® the first quarter of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury®’ and the eighteenth century.®^ The manuscript of Book 2 
dates to the eighteenth century, but before 1785.®^ Surely Macarius 
and Nicodemus interacted with the Slavic monks and may have 

76 Ibid. 85. 

77 Slavic monks have almost always been present on the Holy Mountain. For example, 
monks from Rus’ founded the monastery of St Panteleimon in the eleventh century. 
See Ivan Dujeev, “Le Mont Athos et les slaves au Moyen Age,” in LeMillenaire du 
Mont Athos 963-1963: etudes et melanges II (Chevetogne: Editions de Chevetogne, 
1963-1964), 120-43 and Emmanuel Amand de Mendieta, Mount Athos: The Gar- 
den of the Panaghia (Amsterdam: Berlin Akademie-Verlag, in Arbeitsgemeinschaft 
mit Hakkert, 1972), 82-85 and 134-41. 

78 Anthony-Emil N. Tachiaos, The Slavonic Manuscripts of Saint Panteleimon Monas¬ 
tery (Rossikon) on Mount Athos (Thessaloniki/Los Angeles: Hellenic Association for 
Slavic Studies/University of California at Los Angeles, 1981), 94-95. 

79 Dimitrije Bogdanovie, Katalogairilskih rukopisa manastira Hilandara [Catalogue of 
Cyrillic Manuscripts of the Chilandar Monastery] (Beograd: Srpska akademija 
nauka i umetnosti, 1978). 

80 Ibid. 174: MS 454. 

81 Ibid. 187: MS 490. 

82 Ibid. 190: MS 501. 

83 Ibid. 112: MS 220. 
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learned about the Petrine corpus during these conversations. Peter s 
popularity and accessibility among the Slavic monks, evidenced by 
both the Volokolamsk monastery and the Athonite manuscripts, 
makes him a logical candidate for inclusion in the Phibkalia since 
Macarius and Nicodemus were attempting, at least in part, to pro¬ 
vide spiritual reading for Orthodox monasteries in general. The 
importance of Peter s works for Slavic monks is further witnessed 
by Paisius’ recognition of and exhilaration at seeing a copy of Peter, 
not to mention his subsequent willingness to pay a large fee to 
employ a calligrapher who could copy the texts for him. 

The number of manuscripts containing the works of Peter on 
Mount Athos along with the reading and copying of the Petrine 
corpus around the same time as the final editing of the Philokalia 
helps to account for the presence of Peter in the compilation. Until 
the publication of the Phibkalia, it appears that Peter was an 
author of little, if any influence in the Greek-speaking church. 
Despite his presence in the Phibkalia, the publication did not 
improve this lack of interest in Peter. It is also difficult to explain 
the lack of scholarly interest in Peter after the publication of the 
Phibkalia, resulting in only one scholarly article in the past 220 
years. Despite Peter s popularity among Slavic monks and the avail¬ 
ability of his Greek corpus since the late-eighteenth century, Peter 
remains a neglected figure in the study of Byzantine spirituality.*'^ 


84 For an initial attempt at remedying this neglect see Gregory Peters, “‘A Treasury of 
Divine Knowledge and Wisdom': The Twelfth-Century Byzantine Spiritual The¬ 
ology of Peter of Damascus" (Ph.D. dissertation, Faculty of Theology, University of 
St Michael's College, 2003). 
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Raymond Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow: Roman Rule and 
Greek Culture in Cappadocia. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2002. 290pp. $49.95; Families and 
Friends in Late Roman Cappadocia. Philadelphia: Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2003.256pp. $45.00; Becoming 
Christian: The Conversion of Roman Cappadocia Philadel¬ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003. 254pp. 
$45.00. 

In these three volumes. Van Dam seeks to tell the story of mid-to- 
late fourth century in Cappadocia from multiple perspectives: the 
socio-political world, relationships between friends and family in 
that world, and the impact of Christianity as it shaped that world. 
To situate this story, he not only recounts Cappadocia’s past and 
traces his themes into its subsequent future, but he also broadens 
his scope so that the histories of nearby Pontus, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and elsewhere are retold, at least in part. As a single book, 
the results would have been unwieldy, so it was divided into three 
manageable parts. The resultant three volumes represent the most 
thorough, well-researched social history of Cappadocia in late 
antiquity that has been written to date. 

Van Dam repeatedly describes his efforts as a “series of interlock¬ 
ing chapters with complementary interpretations” {Becoming A). 
This description aptly captures his style: he offers no grand chro¬ 
nology to follow and rarely do characters make appearances in con¬ 
secutive chapters. Rather, each chapter acts as a stand-alone essay, 
whose conclusion reinforces and at times repeats other chapters’ 
conclusions. The result is the gradual unfolding of a complex 
social-political-religious network rather than a linear history. The 
stress is on the interrelationships of all its constituent parts, provid¬ 
ing a multi-leveled analysis of his target. The reader comes away 
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with a rich understanding of Cappadocia, though at times the over¬ 
lapping interpretations can require patience to sort out. 

Van Dam notes that his book is “a study of a particular region in 
the eastern Roman empire at a particular time ... not on the 
Cappadocian Fathers” {Kingdom, 5-6). Nevertheless, reliance on 
the Cappadocian Fathers is unavoidable, since they are the primary 
sources for much of our information on the region during this 
time. They make central appearances in nearly every chapter. But, 
with a few notable exceptions, their theology is studiously avoided. 
This is a social history, not an inquiry into “doctrine, asceticism, 
monasticism and spirituality” {Becoming, 4). Furthermore, as with 
everyone in this study, the Cappadocians are treated primarily as 
social and political actors; Van Dam seeks to “rid ourselves of the 
deference and piety that still inspires many studies of church 
fathers” {Families, 4). In providing this “historical” take on the 
Cappadocians, Van Dam is trying to rebalance the overall body of 
scholarship, which he notes already includes many fine studies of 
their theology. 

The first volume. Kingdom of Snow: Roman State and Greek Cul¬ 
ture in Cappadocia, is the most traditionally historical of the books, 
concentrating on the social and political history of the region and 
the specific impact of Roman rule. For Van Dam, the fourth cen¬ 
tury was a brief vibrant flowering of Cappadocia; before that time, 
it was a marginalized, boorish land on the periphery of the empire 
that contributed little; after the Cappadocian fathers, it would 
return to near oblivion. Yet, for a moment in the fourth century, 
emperors, bishops, and famous rhetoricians would look to 
Cappadocia as their fatherland, albeit with mixed emotions. Van 
Dam illumines the underlying causes of this short period of promi¬ 
nence, investigates the impact of Roman rule, and examines the 
structural changes to its culture which ensued. 

In this first volume. Van Dams analysis vacillates between chap¬ 
ters dedicated to broad surveys of the history and political struc¬ 
tures of the region during the era and chapters containing close 
analysis of various themes and texts. In the broader chapters. Van 
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Dam explores the geo-political history of Cappadocia (Chapter 1), 
the restructuring of imperial service in the fourth century (Chapter 
3), the ambivalent role of provincial governors and tax collectors 
(chapter 5), the disruptive impact of imperial visits to the region 
(Chapter 6), and the influence of Julian “the Apostates” brief reign 
(Chapter 9). With the exception of a rather strange chapter dedi¬ 
cated to a late Cappadocian emperor, the “case studies” all focus on 
various aspects of political and social roles of the Cappadocian 
fathers. Chapter 2 focuses on Basil’s philanthropic strategy given 
the needs and power structures of late antiquity. Chapter 7 concen¬ 
trates on the conflicts between Basil and the Arian emperor Valens, 
arguing in part that Valens infamous temper is partly responsible 
for why Basil turned to intermediaries to influence him. Chapter 8 
is dedicated to Gregory Nazianzus’ tumultuous time in Constanti¬ 
nople, highlighting Gregory’s good intentions but final inability to 
deal with a meddling emperor and the pressures of Constantino¬ 
ple. Chapter 10 focuses on Basil’s text On the Value of Greek Educa¬ 
tion, noting the personal role the text played in justifying Basil’s 
former life dedicated to classical culture. The final chapter analyzes 
Gregory’s “invectives” against the Emperor Julian, which Van Dam 
argues keenly dissect Julian’s position but whose poor style and 
immature tone make them the “least likable” of Gregory’s writings 
{Kingdom, 195). 

The second volume. Families and Friends in Late Roman 
Cappadocia, seeks to study “the dynamics and the emotions of 
family relationships and friendships” within mid-to-late fourth 
century Cappadocia as seen through the provincial aristocratic 
families of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus {Families, 12). While he 
draws upon the significant quantity of new literature about the 
family in late antiquity, he highlights the “tensions between general 
expectations and specific experiences” in the stories of the 
Cappadocian fathers {ibid.). In other words. Van Dam seeks to 
highlight the unique characteristics of Basil and Gregory’s family 
stories and then to draw connections to other aspects of their lives, 
including theology. The result feels like a psychological profile in 
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places, but there is a consistent attempt to extrapolate broader 
meaning from the often scanty and problematic sources. 

The first section of the book is dedicated to Basil’s and Gregory’s 
relationship to their fathers, which Van Dam presents as compet¬ 
ing archetypes. Basil, who lost his father early in life, was always 
searching for a father figure but “consistendy had difficulties sus¬ 
taining relationships with men of his father’s generation” {Families, 
34). Gregory, by contrast, is presented as the ultimate family man, 
who willingly set aside his own desires for solitude to care for his 
family. In Van Dam’s evocative words, he ‘sighed like a lover and 
obeyed like a son” [Friends, 45). Chapter 3 is dedicated to the “for¬ 
gotten brothers” of Basil and Gregory, arguing that each in some 
way was profoundly influenced by their experience in the family. 
The final chapter of the section speculates that Basil and Gregory’s 
personal relationships with their fathers influenced their theologi¬ 
cal conceptions of the relationship between the Father and the Son. 
The second section is dedicated to the women in the families, 
showing how each figure either turned to asceticism on their own 
right (Nonna, Macrina), was cajoled into asceticism (Emmelia), or 
was portrayed posthumously as ascetic by their overbearing broth¬ 
ers (Georgina). In showing this pattern. Van Dam argues that these 
women rejected their constructed social female identity, choosing 
personal immortality but in the process dooming their family lines. 
The final section concentrates on the rocky friendship of Basil and 
Gregory, largely by examining the letters written between the two. 
His conclusion is that, despite a brief flowering grounded in their 
time in Athens, they were ultimately incompatible as friends: Basil 
was chronically aloof, domineering, and all-too willing to sacrifice 
friendship for the interests of the church; Gregory was emotional, 
dedicated to classical ideals of balance in friendships, and person¬ 
ally invested in maintaining their friendship, even after Basil’s 
death. 

The third volume. Becoming Christian: The Conversion of Roman 
Cappadocia, traces the impact of Christianity on local culture and 
power structures. Van Dam is especially interested in the mecha- 
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nisms of social change; that is, “on the consequences of various 
attempts to create new orthodoxies in theology, history, language, 
and personal identity” {Becoming, 6). He stresses that such a “con¬ 
version” was far from inevitable and the success had as much to do 
with re-writing the past as it did manipulating the present. The first 
section is dedicated to one of these alternate endings that never 
was: the career of Eunomius, whose theological “neo-Arianism” 
made him a target of Basil and later Gregory of Nyssa. Van Dam 
argues that the rejection of Eunomius has more to do with social 
factors (imperial patronage, social background, personal rivalry) 
than with specific failures of his theological vision. The second sec¬ 
tion traces the impact of Christianity on local laws and traditions. 
Chapter two argues that bishops, who served for life as opposed to 
rotating imperial service, were a disruptive force on the local scene 
as they sought to recast longstanding laws. The next three chapters 
focus on the various ways Christian leaders sought to re-sacrilize 
the landscape, rewrite local histories, and rename people and places 
as strategies to ingrain their new Christian vision into the populace. 
This “construction” of a new orthodoxy did not come without 
competition, as the “heterodox” history of Philostorgius demon¬ 
strates. In section three, Van Dam provides close analysis of three 
sermons—Basils Hexaemeron and Basils and Gregory of Nyssas 
sermons on the forty martyrs of Sebaste. His point is to highlight 
the interactions between the speaker and the audience and the abil¬ 
ity of the preacher to shape a story toward his ends. In the final sec¬ 
tion, Van Dam presents three different modes of shaping individ¬ 
ual legacies: Philostorgius, the only true historian among the era; 
Basil who erases the first half of his life only to allow others to write 
it for him; and Gregory of Nazianzus, who wallowed in his past and 
turned to autobiographical poems as a medium to interpret himself 
for later generations. 

The scope of Van Dams undertaking is commendable, if not 
remarkable. Leaving aside the well-trodden path of extracting 
“Cappadocian” thought from its context, Van Dam provides a 
well-researched, usually well-written, and thorough description of 
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their context. The greatest strength of the three volumes is the mul¬ 
tiple perspectives they offer on the same subject. Basil is presented 
not just as a theologian but as a son, brother, aristocrat, friend, 
power-broker, orator, and misunderstood saint. Other important 
figures, from the Emperor Julian to the historian Philostorgius, are 
likewise presented multi-dimensionally. The result is the gradual 
unfolding of the web of relationships which comprise a living soci¬ 
ety. Furthermore, his analysis is often extremely insightful. Numer¬ 
ous examples could be cited, but his close analysis of the disruptive 
visits of emperors to the region in Kingdom of Snow is unparalleled. 
However, these volumes also contain significant shortcomings in 
form, content, and style. 

While the form allows for multiple perspectives, it also high¬ 
lights one of its weaknesses: the unwieldy character of the story he 
seeks to present. Van Dam recognizes this: “Covering so many 
topics and texts and people in this and my other two books about 
Cappadocia in late antiquity can be overwhelming, for both author 
and readers” {Families, 7). To keep all the information straight. Van 
Dam ends up repeating himself on a fair number of occasions. * For 
example in the first volume, Julians mixed feelings toward 
Caesarea is discussed in three places (99-101, 173-75, 190) and 
alluded to many more times. \!(Tiile this repetition can be frustrat¬ 
ing, perhaps it is the price one pays for developing such a richly tex¬ 
tured portrayal. 

In regards to the content, while Van Dam’s analysis can be rather 
idiosyncratic at times (e.g., his excursus on hunting to illumine the 
“stalking” relationship between Basil and Valen’s court), he is at his 
best when he sticks to his field of social history, rather than theol¬ 
ogy or psychological studies of family dynamics. His few forays 
into theology, such as suggesting that Basil and Gregory’s relation¬ 
ships with their human fathers shaped their Trinitarian theology, 

1 Interestingly, perhaps sensing this, Van Dam changes his description of the format 
of the volumes from “overlapping interpretations” in the first volume to “reinforc¬ 
ing layers of interpretation” in the second volume to “complementary interpreta¬ 
tions” in the third volume. 
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come off as frustratingly simplistic and underdeveloped. Fortu¬ 
nately, his comments on theology are few, although at times a more 
thorough and nuanced explanation of theological issues would 
have seemed appropriate as with the chapter on Eunomius. 

Van Dam’s psychological analysis of relational dynamics in Fam¬ 
ilies and Friends is the more problematic of his shortcomings in 
content. Part of the problem lies in the sources: for Basil and his 
family, they are few; for Gregory and his family, they are plentiful 
but often highly stylized. In interpreting these sources. Van Dam is 
conscious not to subject his subjects to the “generic” family model 
of late antiquity but let their particularity shine. However, in the 
process, he turns his subject into stereotyped modern pop- 
psychological profiles. Basil is the “neglected son,” who spends his 
life overcompensating (he is “addicted to prestige and honor” 
[Becoming, 41]) and unable to maintain normal relationships. 
However, Van Dam’s use of the evidence in this case is problematic. 
His only concrete evidence for this psychological state is the fact 
that Basil had a wet nurse whom he loved and thus presumably felt 
abandoned by his mother. However, as Van Dam himself cites in an 
endnote, all the children had wet nurses, even those who did not 
have supposedly estranged relationships {Friends, 19, 193 nlO). 
Van Dam also reads into the text relational dynamics that simply 
are not there. Basil never mentions his relationship with his father, 
but Van Dam suggests an “emotional friction that would have 
hampered the development of a loving relationship” on the basis of 
some unknown general psychological dictum that sons are always 
in competition with their fathers if they are their teacher {Friends, 
20). Perhaps most problematic. Van Dam reads volumes into 
Basil’s silence in his surviving text regarding his family, whom he 
rarely mentions.^ Silence is read as contempt, despite other reason¬ 
able explanations for their absence.^ Van Dam also ignores evi- 

2 One of many examples: “One oldest brother [Basil] was estranged and separated 
from his family, seemingly so embittered about being abandoned at an early age by 
his fathers death that he never mentioned him. ...” {Families, 75). 

3 Almost nothing autobiographical survives in Basil’s corpus, so it is no surprise that 
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dence that does not fit his profile: as Van Dam himself states else¬ 
where, Basils brother Gregory seems to suggest that Basil the elder 
loved his namesake more than his other children; likewise, Basils 
other brother Peter compliments Basil on “how sensible sons 
behave toward virtuous fathers.” These descriptions hardly sound 
like the estranged relationship Van Dam wants to depict. In short, 
Basil is typecast as the paradigmatic neglected son, even when the 
evidence does not warrant it. 

By contrast. Van Dam smoothes over Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
troubles with his family in order to present an archetype of the 
faithful son. Gregory merely sighed when forced to give up his pur¬ 
suit of solitude to care for his family {Families, 57). While outlining 
the countervailing evidence would be tedious here. Van Dams pic¬ 
ture of the faithful son stands in polar opposition to John 
McGuckins recent portrait of Gregory, which depicts him con¬ 
vincingly as one continually tormented by his relationship with his 
family.^ 

If the form of the series is cumbersome and the content prob¬ 
lematic at times, the style is the most troubling aspect of the books. 
The series is written largely in historical narratives, with a social- 
scientific methodology filling in details when the direct sources do 
not provide them. However, these details and longstanding debates 
are never mentioned in the text itself but rather concealed in well- 
separated endnotes. In the course of the main text. Van Dam does 
not mention a single other scholar or give space to a single debate, 
however contentious or important. Only in the endnotes, which 
are written annoyingly one per paragraph, forcing the reader to sort 

they make no appearance. In the works that do survive, perhaps Basil thought it in¬ 
appropriate to write about his personal life or he believed that focusing on such 
“human factors” took away from God’s work. Or, perhaps when Gregory collected 
Basil’s letters, he did not have access to family letters or declined to include them be¬ 
cause they did not concur with his Basil. In short, the argument from silence should 
not outweigh other evidence. 

4 See John McGuckin, Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellecttial Biography (Qv^stwoody 
NY: SVS Press, 2000), esp. chapters 1 & 3. Van Dam gives no indication of having 
consulted this work, which may have been published too late. 
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through to find specific information, does one find engagement 
with the scholarly debates. The result is a surface appearance of 
finality and confidence, glossing over the real uncertainty that 
underlies some of his claims. At times, this style leads to misleading 
insinuations. For example, in the midst of explaining the allure of 
Caesarea to a young Basil, Van Dam offers the following support: 
“A newcomer from Phrygia once exclaimed, ‘I flourished in 
Caesarea ” {FamilieSy 30). In the endnote we learn that this was an 
epitaph from a tomb found in Amaseia. Van Dam provides no date 
or context for the remarks. Is this evidence that all people saw 
Caesarea in this light? The implication is that, as with this 
unknown traveler, Basil would have seen Caesarea in the same 
light. The narrative style implies a direct connection when there is 
not, irregardless of whether his general point is true. Numerous 
other examples could be provided. In the end, the historical narra¬ 
tive as a style is appropriate when the facts are beyond dispute, 
however it proves very problematic when the result is to gloss over 
methodological maneuvers and unresolved academic debates. 

Despite these shortcomings. Van Dam offers in this series some¬ 
thing that has been lacking to date: a thorough social history of the 
world of the Cappadocian fathers. Because this social history leaves 
out the beliefs and ideas of the Cappadocian fathers, this series will 
not be the definitive work on them, nor was it ever intended to be. 
However, these three volumes provide the much needed context 
for anyone studying Cappadocian theology. 

— Stephen R, Lloyd-Moffett 

Steven D. Driver ,Cassian and the Reading of Egyptian 

Monastic Culture, Medieval History and Culture, vol. 8. 

New York and London: Routledge, 2002. xiv+l49pp. 
$75/£45.00. 

Drivers study focuses on Cassians monastic works—chiefly the 
ConferenceSy though he does take some stock of the Institutes as 
well—as an attempt at creating a literary form that would induce 
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In these three volumes. Van Dam seeks to tell the story of mid-to- 
late fourth century in Cappadocia from multiple perspectives: the 
socio-political world, relationships between friends and family in 
that world, and the impact of Christianity as it shaped that world. 
To situate this story, he not only recounts Cappadocia’s past and 
traces his themes into its subsequent future, but he also broadens 
his scope so that the histories of nearby Pontus, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and elsewhere are retold, at least in part. As a single book, 
the results would have been unwieldy, so it was divided into three 
manageable parts. The resultant three volumes represent the most 
thorough, well-researched social history of Cappadocia in late 
antiquity that has been written to date. 

Van Dam repeatedly describes his efforts as a “series of interlock¬ 
ing chapters with complementary interpretations” {Becoming A). 
This description aptly captures his style: he offers no grand chro¬ 
nology to follow and rarely do characters make appearances in con¬ 
secutive chapters. Rather, each chapter acts as a stand-alone essay, 
whose conclusion reinforces and at times repeats other chapters’ 
conclusions. The result is the gradual unfolding of a complex 
social-political-religious network rather than a linear history. The 
stress is on the interrelationships of all its constituent parts, provid¬ 
ing a multi-leveled analysis of his target. The reader comes away 
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with a rich understanding of Cappadocia, though at times the over¬ 
lapping interpretations can require patience to sort out. 

Van Dam notes that his book is “a study of a particular region in 
the eastern Roman empire at a particular time ... not on the 
Cappadocian Fathers” {Kingdom, 5-6). Nevertheless, reliance on 
the Cappadocian Fathers is unavoidable, since they are the primary 
sources for much of our information on the region during this 
time. They make central appearances in nearly every chapter. But, 
with a few notable exceptions, their theology is studiously avoided. 
This is a social history, not an inquiry into “doctrine, asceticism, 
monasticism and spirituality” {Becoming, 4). Furthermore, as with 
everyone in this study, the Cappadocians are treated primarily as 
social and political actors; Van Dam seeks to “rid ourselves of the 
deference and piety that still inspires many studies of church 
fathers” {Families, 4). In providing this “historical” take on the 
Cappadocians, Van Dam is trying to rebalance the overall body of 
scholarship, which he notes already includes many fine studies of 
their theology. 

The first volume. Kingdom of Snow: Roman State and Greek Cul¬ 
ture in Cappadocia, is the most traditionally historical of the books, 
concentrating on the social and political history of the region and 
the specific impact of Roman rule. For Van Dam, the fourth cen¬ 
tury was a brief vibrant flowering of Cappadocia; before that time, 
it was a marginalized, boorish land on the periphery of the empire 
that contributed little; after the Cappadocian fathers, it would 
return to near oblivion. Yet, for a moment in the fourth century, 
emperors, bishops, and famous rhetoricians would look to 
Cappadocia as their fatherland, albeit with mixed emotions. Van 
Dam illumines the underlying causes of this short period of promi¬ 
nence, investigates the impact of Roman rule, and examines the 
structural changes to its culture which ensued. 

In this first volume. Van Dams analysis vacillates between chap¬ 
ters dedicated to broad surveys of the history and political struc¬ 
tures of the region during the era and chapters containing close 
analysis of various themes and texts. In the broader chapters. Van 
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Dam explores the geo-political history of Cappadocia (Chapter 1), 
the restructuring of imperial service in the fourth century (Chapter 
3), the ambivalent role of provincial governors and tax collectors 
(chapter 5), the disruptive impact of imperial visits to the region 
(Chapter 6), and the influence of Julian “the Apostates” brief reign 
(Chapter 9). With the exception of a rather strange chapter dedi¬ 
cated to a late Cappadocian emperor, the “case studies” all focus on 
various aspects of political and social roles of the Cappadocian 
fathers. Chapter 2 focuses on Basil’s philanthropic strategy given 
the needs and power structures of late antiquity. Chapter 7 concen¬ 
trates on the conflicts between Basil and the Arian emperor Valens, 
arguing in part that Valens infamous temper is partly responsible 
for why Basil turned to intermediaries to influence him. Chapter 8 
is dedicated to Gregory Nazianzus’ tumultuous time in Constanti¬ 
nople, highlighting Gregory’s good intentions but final inability to 
deal with a meddling emperor and the pressures of Constantino¬ 
ple. Chapter 10 focuses on Basil’s text On the Value of Greek Educa¬ 
tion, noting the personal role the text played in justifying Basil’s 
former life dedicated to classical culture. The final chapter analyzes 
Gregory’s “invectives” against the Emperor Julian, which Van Dam 
argues keenly dissect Julian’s position but whose poor style and 
immature tone make them the “least likable” of Gregory’s writings 
{Kingdom, 195). 

The second volume. Families and Friends in Late Roman 
Cappadocia, seeks to study “the dynamics and the emotions of 
family relationships and friendships” within mid-to-late fourth 
century Cappadocia as seen through the provincial aristocratic 
families of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus {Families, 12). While he 
draws upon the significant quantity of new literature about the 
family in late antiquity, he highlights the “tensions between general 
expectations and specific experiences” in the stories of the 
Cappadocian fathers {ibid.). In other words. Van Dam seeks to 
highlight the unique characteristics of Basil and Gregory’s family 
stories and then to draw connections to other aspects of their lives, 
including theology. The result feels like a psychological profile in 
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places, but there is a consistent attempt to extrapolate broader 
meaning from the often scanty and problematic sources. 

The first section of the book is dedicated to Basil’s and Gregory’s 
relationship to their fathers, which Van Dam presents as compet¬ 
ing archetypes. Basil, who lost his father early in life, was always 
searching for a father figure but “consistendy had difficulties sus¬ 
taining relationships with men of his father’s generation” {Families, 
34). Gregory, by contrast, is presented as the ultimate family man, 
who willingly set aside his own desires for solitude to care for his 
family. In Van Dam’s evocative words, he ‘sighed like a lover and 
obeyed like a son” [Friends, 45). Chapter 3 is dedicated to the “for¬ 
gotten brothers” of Basil and Gregory, arguing that each in some 
way was profoundly influenced by their experience in the family. 
The final chapter of the section speculates that Basil and Gregory’s 
personal relationships with their fathers influenced their theologi¬ 
cal conceptions of the relationship between the Father and the Son. 
The second section is dedicated to the women in the families, 
showing how each figure either turned to asceticism on their own 
right (Nonna, Macrina), was cajoled into asceticism (Emmelia), or 
was portrayed posthumously as ascetic by their overbearing broth¬ 
ers (Georgina). In showing this pattern. Van Dam argues that these 
women rejected their constructed social female identity, choosing 
personal immortality but in the process dooming their family lines. 
The final section concentrates on the rocky friendship of Basil and 
Gregory, largely by examining the letters written between the two. 
His conclusion is that, despite a brief flowering grounded in their 
time in Athens, they were ultimately incompatible as friends: Basil 
was chronically aloof, domineering, and all-too willing to sacrifice 
friendship for the interests of the church; Gregory was emotional, 
dedicated to classical ideals of balance in friendships, and person¬ 
ally invested in maintaining their friendship, even after Basil’s 
death. 

The third volume. Becoming Christian: The Conversion of Roman 
Cappadocia, traces the impact of Christianity on local culture and 
power structures. Van Dam is especially interested in the mecha- 
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nisms of social change; that is, “on the consequences of various 
attempts to create new orthodoxies in theology, history, language, 
and personal identity” {Becoming, 6). He stresses that such a “con¬ 
version” was far from inevitable and the success had as much to do 
with re-writing the past as it did manipulating the present. The first 
section is dedicated to one of these alternate endings that never 
was: the career of Eunomius, whose theological “neo-Arianism” 
made him a target of Basil and later Gregory of Nyssa. Van Dam 
argues that the rejection of Eunomius has more to do with social 
factors (imperial patronage, social background, personal rivalry) 
than with specific failures of his theological vision. The second sec¬ 
tion traces the impact of Christianity on local laws and traditions. 
Chapter two argues that bishops, who served for life as opposed to 
rotating imperial service, were a disruptive force on the local scene 
as they sought to recast longstanding laws. The next three chapters 
focus on the various ways Christian leaders sought to re-sacrilize 
the landscape, rewrite local histories, and rename people and places 
as strategies to ingrain their new Christian vision into the populace. 
This “construction” of a new orthodoxy did not come without 
competition, as the “heterodox” history of Philostorgius demon¬ 
strates. In section three, Van Dam provides close analysis of three 
sermons—Basils Hexaemeron and Basils and Gregory of Nyssas 
sermons on the forty martyrs of Sebaste. His point is to highlight 
the interactions between the speaker and the audience and the abil¬ 
ity of the preacher to shape a story toward his ends. In the final sec¬ 
tion, Van Dam presents three different modes of shaping individ¬ 
ual legacies: Philostorgius, the only true historian among the era; 
Basil who erases the first half of his life only to allow others to write 
it for him; and Gregory of Nazianzus, who wallowed in his past and 
turned to autobiographical poems as a medium to interpret himself 
for later generations. 

The scope of Van Dams undertaking is commendable, if not 
remarkable. Leaving aside the well-trodden path of extracting 
“Cappadocian” thought from its context, Van Dam provides a 
well-researched, usually well-written, and thorough description of 
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their context. The greatest strength of the three volumes is the mul¬ 
tiple perspectives they offer on the same subject. Basil is presented 
not just as a theologian but as a son, brother, aristocrat, friend, 
power-broker, orator, and misunderstood saint. Other important 
figures, from the Emperor Julian to the historian Philostorgius, are 
likewise presented multi-dimensionally. The result is the gradual 
unfolding of the web of relationships which comprise a living soci¬ 
ety. Furthermore, his analysis is often extremely insightful. Numer¬ 
ous examples could be cited, but his close analysis of the disruptive 
visits of emperors to the region in Kingdom of Snow is unparalleled. 
However, these volumes also contain significant shortcomings in 
form, content, and style. 

While the form allows for multiple perspectives, it also high¬ 
lights one of its weaknesses: the unwieldy character of the story he 
seeks to present. Van Dam recognizes this: “Covering so many 
topics and texts and people in this and my other two books about 
Cappadocia in late antiquity can be overwhelming, for both author 
and readers” {Families, 7). To keep all the information straight. Van 
Dam ends up repeating himself on a fair number of occasions. * For 
example in the first volume, Julians mixed feelings toward 
Caesarea is discussed in three places (99-101, 173-75, 190) and 
alluded to many more times. \!(Tiile this repetition can be frustrat¬ 
ing, perhaps it is the price one pays for developing such a richly tex¬ 
tured portrayal. 

In regards to the content, while Van Dam’s analysis can be rather 
idiosyncratic at times (e.g., his excursus on hunting to illumine the 
“stalking” relationship between Basil and Valen’s court), he is at his 
best when he sticks to his field of social history, rather than theol¬ 
ogy or psychological studies of family dynamics. His few forays 
into theology, such as suggesting that Basil and Gregory’s relation¬ 
ships with their human fathers shaped their Trinitarian theology, 

1 Interestingly, perhaps sensing this, Van Dam changes his description of the format 
of the volumes from “overlapping interpretations” in the first volume to “reinforc¬ 
ing layers of interpretation” in the second volume to “complementary interpreta¬ 
tions” in the third volume. 
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come off as frustratingly simplistic and underdeveloped. Fortu¬ 
nately, his comments on theology are few, although at times a more 
thorough and nuanced explanation of theological issues would 
have seemed appropriate as with the chapter on Eunomius. 

Van Dam’s psychological analysis of relational dynamics in Fam¬ 
ilies and Friends is the more problematic of his shortcomings in 
content. Part of the problem lies in the sources: for Basil and his 
family, they are few; for Gregory and his family, they are plentiful 
but often highly stylized. In interpreting these sources. Van Dam is 
conscious not to subject his subjects to the “generic” family model 
of late antiquity but let their particularity shine. However, in the 
process, he turns his subject into stereotyped modern pop- 
psychological profiles. Basil is the “neglected son,” who spends his 
life overcompensating (he is “addicted to prestige and honor” 
[Becoming, 41]) and unable to maintain normal relationships. 
However, Van Dam’s use of the evidence in this case is problematic. 
His only concrete evidence for this psychological state is the fact 
that Basil had a wet nurse whom he loved and thus presumably felt 
abandoned by his mother. However, as Van Dam himself cites in an 
endnote, all the children had wet nurses, even those who did not 
have supposedly estranged relationships {Friends, 19, 193 nlO). 
Van Dam also reads into the text relational dynamics that simply 
are not there. Basil never mentions his relationship with his father, 
but Van Dam suggests an “emotional friction that would have 
hampered the development of a loving relationship” on the basis of 
some unknown general psychological dictum that sons are always 
in competition with their fathers if they are their teacher {Friends, 
20). Perhaps most problematic. Van Dam reads volumes into 
Basil’s silence in his surviving text regarding his family, whom he 
rarely mentions.^ Silence is read as contempt, despite other reason¬ 
able explanations for their absence.^ Van Dam also ignores evi- 

2 One of many examples: “One oldest brother [Basil] was estranged and separated 
from his family, seemingly so embittered about being abandoned at an early age by 
his fathers death that he never mentioned him. ...” {Families, 75). 

3 Almost nothing autobiographical survives in Basil’s corpus, so it is no surprise that 
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dence that does not fit his profile: as Van Dam himself states else¬ 
where, Basils brother Gregory seems to suggest that Basil the elder 
loved his namesake more than his other children; likewise, Basils 
other brother Peter compliments Basil on “how sensible sons 
behave toward virtuous fathers.” These descriptions hardly sound 
like the estranged relationship Van Dam wants to depict. In short, 
Basil is typecast as the paradigmatic neglected son, even when the 
evidence does not warrant it. 

By contrast. Van Dam smoothes over Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
troubles with his family in order to present an archetype of the 
faithful son. Gregory merely sighed when forced to give up his pur¬ 
suit of solitude to care for his family {Families, 57). While outlining 
the countervailing evidence would be tedious here. Van Dams pic¬ 
ture of the faithful son stands in polar opposition to John 
McGuckins recent portrait of Gregory, which depicts him con¬ 
vincingly as one continually tormented by his relationship with his 
family.^ 

If the form of the series is cumbersome and the content prob¬ 
lematic at times, the style is the most troubling aspect of the books. 
The series is written largely in historical narratives, with a social- 
scientific methodology filling in details when the direct sources do 
not provide them. However, these details and longstanding debates 
are never mentioned in the text itself but rather concealed in well- 
separated endnotes. In the course of the main text. Van Dam does 
not mention a single other scholar or give space to a single debate, 
however contentious or important. Only in the endnotes, which 
are written annoyingly one per paragraph, forcing the reader to sort 

they make no appearance. In the works that do survive, perhaps Basil thought it in¬ 
appropriate to write about his personal life or he believed that focusing on such 
“human factors” took away from God’s work. Or, perhaps when Gregory collected 
Basil’s letters, he did not have access to family letters or declined to include them be¬ 
cause they did not concur with his Basil. In short, the argument from silence should 
not outweigh other evidence. 

4 See John McGuckin, Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellecttial Biography (Qv^stwoody 
NY: SVS Press, 2000), esp. chapters 1 & 3. Van Dam gives no indication of having 
consulted this work, which may have been published too late. 
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through to find specific information, does one find engagement 
with the scholarly debates. The result is a surface appearance of 
finality and confidence, glossing over the real uncertainty that 
underlies some of his claims. At times, this style leads to misleading 
insinuations. For example, in the midst of explaining the allure of 
Caesarea to a young Basil, Van Dam offers the following support: 
“A newcomer from Phrygia once exclaimed, ‘I flourished in 
Caesarea ” {FamilieSy 30). In the endnote we learn that this was an 
epitaph from a tomb found in Amaseia. Van Dam provides no date 
or context for the remarks. Is this evidence that all people saw 
Caesarea in this light? The implication is that, as with this 
unknown traveler, Basil would have seen Caesarea in the same 
light. The narrative style implies a direct connection when there is 
not, irregardless of whether his general point is true. Numerous 
other examples could be provided. In the end, the historical narra¬ 
tive as a style is appropriate when the facts are beyond dispute, 
however it proves very problematic when the result is to gloss over 
methodological maneuvers and unresolved academic debates. 

Despite these shortcomings. Van Dam offers in this series some¬ 
thing that has been lacking to date: a thorough social history of the 
world of the Cappadocian fathers. Because this social history leaves 
out the beliefs and ideas of the Cappadocian fathers, this series will 
not be the definitive work on them, nor was it ever intended to be. 
However, these three volumes provide the much needed context 
for anyone studying Cappadocian theology. 

— Stephen R, Lloyd-Moffett 

Steven D. Driver ,Cassian and the Reading of Egyptian 

Monastic Culture, Medieval History and Culture, vol. 8. 

New York and London: Routledge, 2002. xiv+l49pp. 
$75/£45.00. 

Drivers study focuses on Cassians monastic works—chiefly the 
ConferenceSy though he does take some stock of the Institutes as 
well—as an attempt at creating a literary form that would induce 
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Raymond Van Dam, Kingdom of Snow: Roman Rule and 
Greek Culture in Cappadocia. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2002. 290pp. $49.95; Families and 
Friends in Late Roman Cappadocia. Philadelphia: Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania Press, 2003.256pp. $45.00; Becoming 
Christian: The Conversion of Roman Cappadocia Philadel¬ 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2003. 254pp. 
$45.00. 

In these three volumes. Van Dam seeks to tell the story of mid-to- 
late fourth century in Cappadocia from multiple perspectives: the 
socio-political world, relationships between friends and family in 
that world, and the impact of Christianity as it shaped that world. 
To situate this story, he not only recounts Cappadocia’s past and 
traces his themes into its subsequent future, but he also broadens 
his scope so that the histories of nearby Pontus, Constantinople, 
Antioch, and elsewhere are retold, at least in part. As a single book, 
the results would have been unwieldy, so it was divided into three 
manageable parts. The resultant three volumes represent the most 
thorough, well-researched social history of Cappadocia in late 
antiquity that has been written to date. 

Van Dam repeatedly describes his efforts as a “series of interlock¬ 
ing chapters with complementary interpretations” {Becoming A). 
This description aptly captures his style: he offers no grand chro¬ 
nology to follow and rarely do characters make appearances in con¬ 
secutive chapters. Rather, each chapter acts as a stand-alone essay, 
whose conclusion reinforces and at times repeats other chapters’ 
conclusions. The result is the gradual unfolding of a complex 
social-political-religious network rather than a linear history. The 
stress is on the interrelationships of all its constituent parts, provid¬ 
ing a multi-leveled analysis of his target. The reader comes away 
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with a rich understanding of Cappadocia, though at times the over¬ 
lapping interpretations can require patience to sort out. 

Van Dam notes that his book is “a study of a particular region in 
the eastern Roman empire at a particular time ... not on the 
Cappadocian Fathers” {Kingdom, 5-6). Nevertheless, reliance on 
the Cappadocian Fathers is unavoidable, since they are the primary 
sources for much of our information on the region during this 
time. They make central appearances in nearly every chapter. But, 
with a few notable exceptions, their theology is studiously avoided. 
This is a social history, not an inquiry into “doctrine, asceticism, 
monasticism and spirituality” {Becoming, 4). Furthermore, as with 
everyone in this study, the Cappadocians are treated primarily as 
social and political actors; Van Dam seeks to “rid ourselves of the 
deference and piety that still inspires many studies of church 
fathers” {Families, 4). In providing this “historical” take on the 
Cappadocians, Van Dam is trying to rebalance the overall body of 
scholarship, which he notes already includes many fine studies of 
their theology. 

The first volume. Kingdom of Snow: Roman State and Greek Cul¬ 
ture in Cappadocia, is the most traditionally historical of the books, 
concentrating on the social and political history of the region and 
the specific impact of Roman rule. For Van Dam, the fourth cen¬ 
tury was a brief vibrant flowering of Cappadocia; before that time, 
it was a marginalized, boorish land on the periphery of the empire 
that contributed little; after the Cappadocian fathers, it would 
return to near oblivion. Yet, for a moment in the fourth century, 
emperors, bishops, and famous rhetoricians would look to 
Cappadocia as their fatherland, albeit with mixed emotions. Van 
Dam illumines the underlying causes of this short period of promi¬ 
nence, investigates the impact of Roman rule, and examines the 
structural changes to its culture which ensued. 

In this first volume. Van Dams analysis vacillates between chap¬ 
ters dedicated to broad surveys of the history and political struc¬ 
tures of the region during the era and chapters containing close 
analysis of various themes and texts. In the broader chapters. Van 
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Dam explores the geo-political history of Cappadocia (Chapter 1), 
the restructuring of imperial service in the fourth century (Chapter 
3), the ambivalent role of provincial governors and tax collectors 
(chapter 5), the disruptive impact of imperial visits to the region 
(Chapter 6), and the influence of Julian “the Apostates” brief reign 
(Chapter 9). With the exception of a rather strange chapter dedi¬ 
cated to a late Cappadocian emperor, the “case studies” all focus on 
various aspects of political and social roles of the Cappadocian 
fathers. Chapter 2 focuses on Basil’s philanthropic strategy given 
the needs and power structures of late antiquity. Chapter 7 concen¬ 
trates on the conflicts between Basil and the Arian emperor Valens, 
arguing in part that Valens infamous temper is partly responsible 
for why Basil turned to intermediaries to influence him. Chapter 8 
is dedicated to Gregory Nazianzus’ tumultuous time in Constanti¬ 
nople, highlighting Gregory’s good intentions but final inability to 
deal with a meddling emperor and the pressures of Constantino¬ 
ple. Chapter 10 focuses on Basil’s text On the Value of Greek Educa¬ 
tion, noting the personal role the text played in justifying Basil’s 
former life dedicated to classical culture. The final chapter analyzes 
Gregory’s “invectives” against the Emperor Julian, which Van Dam 
argues keenly dissect Julian’s position but whose poor style and 
immature tone make them the “least likable” of Gregory’s writings 
{Kingdom, 195). 

The second volume. Families and Friends in Late Roman 
Cappadocia, seeks to study “the dynamics and the emotions of 
family relationships and friendships” within mid-to-late fourth 
century Cappadocia as seen through the provincial aristocratic 
families of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus {Families, 12). While he 
draws upon the significant quantity of new literature about the 
family in late antiquity, he highlights the “tensions between general 
expectations and specific experiences” in the stories of the 
Cappadocian fathers {ibid.). In other words. Van Dam seeks to 
highlight the unique characteristics of Basil and Gregory’s family 
stories and then to draw connections to other aspects of their lives, 
including theology. The result feels like a psychological profile in 
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places, but there is a consistent attempt to extrapolate broader 
meaning from the often scanty and problematic sources. 

The first section of the book is dedicated to Basil’s and Gregory’s 
relationship to their fathers, which Van Dam presents as compet¬ 
ing archetypes. Basil, who lost his father early in life, was always 
searching for a father figure but “consistendy had difficulties sus¬ 
taining relationships with men of his father’s generation” {Families, 
34). Gregory, by contrast, is presented as the ultimate family man, 
who willingly set aside his own desires for solitude to care for his 
family. In Van Dam’s evocative words, he ‘sighed like a lover and 
obeyed like a son” [Friends, 45). Chapter 3 is dedicated to the “for¬ 
gotten brothers” of Basil and Gregory, arguing that each in some 
way was profoundly influenced by their experience in the family. 
The final chapter of the section speculates that Basil and Gregory’s 
personal relationships with their fathers influenced their theologi¬ 
cal conceptions of the relationship between the Father and the Son. 
The second section is dedicated to the women in the families, 
showing how each figure either turned to asceticism on their own 
right (Nonna, Macrina), was cajoled into asceticism (Emmelia), or 
was portrayed posthumously as ascetic by their overbearing broth¬ 
ers (Georgina). In showing this pattern. Van Dam argues that these 
women rejected their constructed social female identity, choosing 
personal immortality but in the process dooming their family lines. 
The final section concentrates on the rocky friendship of Basil and 
Gregory, largely by examining the letters written between the two. 
His conclusion is that, despite a brief flowering grounded in their 
time in Athens, they were ultimately incompatible as friends: Basil 
was chronically aloof, domineering, and all-too willing to sacrifice 
friendship for the interests of the church; Gregory was emotional, 
dedicated to classical ideals of balance in friendships, and person¬ 
ally invested in maintaining their friendship, even after Basil’s 
death. 

The third volume. Becoming Christian: The Conversion of Roman 
Cappadocia, traces the impact of Christianity on local culture and 
power structures. Van Dam is especially interested in the mecha- 
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nisms of social change; that is, “on the consequences of various 
attempts to create new orthodoxies in theology, history, language, 
and personal identity” {Becoming, 6). He stresses that such a “con¬ 
version” was far from inevitable and the success had as much to do 
with re-writing the past as it did manipulating the present. The first 
section is dedicated to one of these alternate endings that never 
was: the career of Eunomius, whose theological “neo-Arianism” 
made him a target of Basil and later Gregory of Nyssa. Van Dam 
argues that the rejection of Eunomius has more to do with social 
factors (imperial patronage, social background, personal rivalry) 
than with specific failures of his theological vision. The second sec¬ 
tion traces the impact of Christianity on local laws and traditions. 
Chapter two argues that bishops, who served for life as opposed to 
rotating imperial service, were a disruptive force on the local scene 
as they sought to recast longstanding laws. The next three chapters 
focus on the various ways Christian leaders sought to re-sacrilize 
the landscape, rewrite local histories, and rename people and places 
as strategies to ingrain their new Christian vision into the populace. 
This “construction” of a new orthodoxy did not come without 
competition, as the “heterodox” history of Philostorgius demon¬ 
strates. In section three, Van Dam provides close analysis of three 
sermons—Basils Hexaemeron and Basils and Gregory of Nyssas 
sermons on the forty martyrs of Sebaste. His point is to highlight 
the interactions between the speaker and the audience and the abil¬ 
ity of the preacher to shape a story toward his ends. In the final sec¬ 
tion, Van Dam presents three different modes of shaping individ¬ 
ual legacies: Philostorgius, the only true historian among the era; 
Basil who erases the first half of his life only to allow others to write 
it for him; and Gregory of Nazianzus, who wallowed in his past and 
turned to autobiographical poems as a medium to interpret himself 
for later generations. 

The scope of Van Dams undertaking is commendable, if not 
remarkable. Leaving aside the well-trodden path of extracting 
“Cappadocian” thought from its context, Van Dam provides a 
well-researched, usually well-written, and thorough description of 
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their context. The greatest strength of the three volumes is the mul¬ 
tiple perspectives they offer on the same subject. Basil is presented 
not just as a theologian but as a son, brother, aristocrat, friend, 
power-broker, orator, and misunderstood saint. Other important 
figures, from the Emperor Julian to the historian Philostorgius, are 
likewise presented multi-dimensionally. The result is the gradual 
unfolding of the web of relationships which comprise a living soci¬ 
ety. Furthermore, his analysis is often extremely insightful. Numer¬ 
ous examples could be cited, but his close analysis of the disruptive 
visits of emperors to the region in Kingdom of Snow is unparalleled. 
However, these volumes also contain significant shortcomings in 
form, content, and style. 

While the form allows for multiple perspectives, it also high¬ 
lights one of its weaknesses: the unwieldy character of the story he 
seeks to present. Van Dam recognizes this: “Covering so many 
topics and texts and people in this and my other two books about 
Cappadocia in late antiquity can be overwhelming, for both author 
and readers” {Families, 7). To keep all the information straight. Van 
Dam ends up repeating himself on a fair number of occasions. * For 
example in the first volume, Julians mixed feelings toward 
Caesarea is discussed in three places (99-101, 173-75, 190) and 
alluded to many more times. \!(Tiile this repetition can be frustrat¬ 
ing, perhaps it is the price one pays for developing such a richly tex¬ 
tured portrayal. 

In regards to the content, while Van Dam’s analysis can be rather 
idiosyncratic at times (e.g., his excursus on hunting to illumine the 
“stalking” relationship between Basil and Valen’s court), he is at his 
best when he sticks to his field of social history, rather than theol¬ 
ogy or psychological studies of family dynamics. His few forays 
into theology, such as suggesting that Basil and Gregory’s relation¬ 
ships with their human fathers shaped their Trinitarian theology, 

1 Interestingly, perhaps sensing this, Van Dam changes his description of the format 
of the volumes from “overlapping interpretations” in the first volume to “reinforc¬ 
ing layers of interpretation” in the second volume to “complementary interpreta¬ 
tions” in the third volume. 
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come off as frustratingly simplistic and underdeveloped. Fortu¬ 
nately, his comments on theology are few, although at times a more 
thorough and nuanced explanation of theological issues would 
have seemed appropriate as with the chapter on Eunomius. 

Van Dam’s psychological analysis of relational dynamics in Fam¬ 
ilies and Friends is the more problematic of his shortcomings in 
content. Part of the problem lies in the sources: for Basil and his 
family, they are few; for Gregory and his family, they are plentiful 
but often highly stylized. In interpreting these sources. Van Dam is 
conscious not to subject his subjects to the “generic” family model 
of late antiquity but let their particularity shine. However, in the 
process, he turns his subject into stereotyped modern pop- 
psychological profiles. Basil is the “neglected son,” who spends his 
life overcompensating (he is “addicted to prestige and honor” 
[Becoming, 41]) and unable to maintain normal relationships. 
However, Van Dam’s use of the evidence in this case is problematic. 
His only concrete evidence for this psychological state is the fact 
that Basil had a wet nurse whom he loved and thus presumably felt 
abandoned by his mother. However, as Van Dam himself cites in an 
endnote, all the children had wet nurses, even those who did not 
have supposedly estranged relationships {Friends, 19, 193 nlO). 
Van Dam also reads into the text relational dynamics that simply 
are not there. Basil never mentions his relationship with his father, 
but Van Dam suggests an “emotional friction that would have 
hampered the development of a loving relationship” on the basis of 
some unknown general psychological dictum that sons are always 
in competition with their fathers if they are their teacher {Friends, 
20). Perhaps most problematic. Van Dam reads volumes into 
Basil’s silence in his surviving text regarding his family, whom he 
rarely mentions.^ Silence is read as contempt, despite other reason¬ 
able explanations for their absence.^ Van Dam also ignores evi- 

2 One of many examples: “One oldest brother [Basil] was estranged and separated 
from his family, seemingly so embittered about being abandoned at an early age by 
his fathers death that he never mentioned him. ...” {Families, 75). 

3 Almost nothing autobiographical survives in Basil’s corpus, so it is no surprise that 
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dence that does not fit his profile: as Van Dam himself states else¬ 
where, Basils brother Gregory seems to suggest that Basil the elder 
loved his namesake more than his other children; likewise, Basils 
other brother Peter compliments Basil on “how sensible sons 
behave toward virtuous fathers.” These descriptions hardly sound 
like the estranged relationship Van Dam wants to depict. In short, 
Basil is typecast as the paradigmatic neglected son, even when the 
evidence does not warrant it. 

By contrast. Van Dam smoothes over Gregory of Nazianzus’ 
troubles with his family in order to present an archetype of the 
faithful son. Gregory merely sighed when forced to give up his pur¬ 
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If the form of the series is cumbersome and the content prob¬ 
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The series is written largely in historical narratives, with a social- 
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they make no appearance. In the works that do survive, perhaps Basil thought it in¬ 
appropriate to write about his personal life or he believed that focusing on such 
“human factors” took away from God’s work. Or, perhaps when Gregory collected 
Basil’s letters, he did not have access to family letters or declined to include them be¬ 
cause they did not concur with his Basil. In short, the argument from silence should 
not outweigh other evidence. 

4 See John McGuckin, Gregory of Nazianzus: An Intellecttial Biography (Qv^stwoody 
NY: SVS Press, 2000), esp. chapters 1 & 3. Van Dam gives no indication of having 
consulted this work, which may have been published too late. 
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through to find specific information, does one find engagement 
with the scholarly debates. The result is a surface appearance of 
finality and confidence, glossing over the real uncertainty that 
underlies some of his claims. At times, this style leads to misleading 
insinuations. For example, in the midst of explaining the allure of 
Caesarea to a young Basil, Van Dam offers the following support: 
“A newcomer from Phrygia once exclaimed, ‘I flourished in 
Caesarea ” {FamilieSy 30). In the endnote we learn that this was an 
epitaph from a tomb found in Amaseia. Van Dam provides no date 
or context for the remarks. Is this evidence that all people saw 
Caesarea in this light? The implication is that, as with this 
unknown traveler, Basil would have seen Caesarea in the same 
light. The narrative style implies a direct connection when there is 
not, irregardless of whether his general point is true. Numerous 
other examples could be provided. In the end, the historical narra¬ 
tive as a style is appropriate when the facts are beyond dispute, 
however it proves very problematic when the result is to gloss over 
methodological maneuvers and unresolved academic debates. 

Despite these shortcomings. Van Dam offers in this series some¬ 
thing that has been lacking to date: a thorough social history of the 
world of the Cappadocian fathers. Because this social history leaves 
out the beliefs and ideas of the Cappadocian fathers, this series will 
not be the definitive work on them, nor was it ever intended to be. 
However, these three volumes provide the much needed context 
for anyone studying Cappadocian theology. 

— Stephen R, Lloyd-Moffett 

Steven D. Driver ,Cassian and the Reading of Egyptian 

Monastic Culture, Medieval History and Culture, vol. 8. 

New York and London: Routledge, 2002. xiv+l49pp. 
$75/£45.00. 

Drivers study focuses on Cassians monastic works—chiefly the 
ConferenceSy though he does take some stock of the Institutes as 
well—as an attempt at creating a literary form that would induce 
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Cassians readers to conform their monastic lives to the pattern 
which he had derived from the great fathers of the Egyptian desert. 
Although it is obvious that this is what Cassian aimed to do (he 
himself says so, after all, repeatedly), and one might therefore have 
initial doubts about the value of a book on the topic, it must be said 
that Driver handles with great skill the complex question of how 
Cassian wrote an account that would accomplish this aim. He has 
thus a fine piece of research that enables us to appreciate the con¬ 
text and purpose of Cassian s writings in a way that is unparalleled 
by another study. 

The methodology might be described as literary criticism. It is 
perhaps not surprising, then, that a preoccupation with textuality 
is evident in Drivers approach (see esp. pp. 5, 38-39). Happily, 
Driver does explicitly qualify the idea that Cassian s view of reading 
can be taken as a theory of aesthetic response (p. 112), and this is 
important because at a few points Driver seems to be in danger of 
losing sight of the fact that Cassian s books are aimed at promoting 
a change in ones life (and not just in how one reads monastic litera¬ 
ture). These few episodes notwithstanding. Driver makes a strong 
and interesting case for taking the Conferences as a description of 
the spiritual pilgrimage of the ideal reader. Accordingly, his pri¬ 
mary purpose seems to be a description of the writings and the 
intended effects that are supposed to have on their reader, rather 
than a biographical or historical evaluation. This is not to say that 
history, or biography, is ignored. In fact, his discussion of Cassians 
birthplace (p. 14) is sober and sensible; and his revisionist account 
of Egyptian monasticism in the fourth and fifth centuries (pp. 24- 
35) is commendable and fundamentally correct, even though it 
could be supported by additional evidence. Equally as impressive is 
Drivers reconstruction of the impact that Jeromes writings had on 
the western imagination as regards monasticism (pp. 51-53), 
although it might not be amiss to say that it is not clear why we 
should assume with Driver that Jerome s views were so normative 
as to cause Cassian to avoid key terms like apatheia or to opt not to 
disclose explicitly his contacts with the so-called Origenist monks. 
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(I will return to this point shortly.) Theology is not as much in evi¬ 
dence as one might have hoped it would be, but despite that the 
overall quality of the book is such that anyone with a serious inter¬ 
est in how eastern monasticism impacted upon the development of 
western monasticism ought to read this book. 

To return to the question of Jerome s importance, it is in keeping 
with a fairly well established convention that, relatively early in the 
study. Driver asserts that Cassian ‘was careful to avoid key terms 
associated with their [sc., Origens and Evagrius'] thought” (p. 12) 
~ and later alludes specifically to the absence of the term apatheia 
from Cassian s writings (p. 80), which follows his aforementioned 
discussion of Jeromes convoluted attempts to use that term to link 
Pelagianism and Origenism (pp. 53-58). The claim about Cassian 
not using the term apatheia is somewhat threadbare by now, and it 
would be much more convincing if other examples of Cassian 
avoiding Evagrian language were adduced. After all, it is now more 
than sixty years since Salvatore Marsili noted that Cassian offers a 
periphrastic translation of apatheia at Conference 1.6.3 (“intactum 
a cunctis perturbationibus”), not to mention several other passages 
in which the concept is clearly being invoked. In light of this, one 
may well wonder whether the fuss about seven Greek characters is 
really justified. Quite apart from that term, it is also not clear that 
Jerome would have had the clout in the West to influence Cassian s 
choice of words: his Life of St Paul may have fired the imagination, 
but after the death of his protector. Pope Damasus, (whereupon 
Jerome was harried out of Rome by the pharisaeorum ... senatus — 
his unflattering epithet for the clergy of the Church of Rome: see 
his prologue to Didymus the Blind s De spiritu sancto) Jerome was 
hardly in a position to enforce his views. All the same, it is excellent 
that Driver decided to look closely at Jerome s monastic writings as 
contributing to an uninformed view of Egyptian monasticism 
which Cassian therefore had to supplant in order to make his case. 
It is rather a shame, however, that he did not also look at some of 
the contemporary, or near-contemporary, monastic rules that seem 
to have originated from the vicinity of Lerins and that looked back 
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to the Egyptian fathers for their inspiration: the Regula Quattuor 
Patrum (sc., Macarius, Paphnutius, Serapion and Macarius), the 
Secunda Regula Patrum, the Regula Macharii, and the Regula 
Orientalis (in S. Pricoco, ed.. La Regola di san Benedetto e le Regole 
dei Padri [Milan: Mondadori, 1995]) would have provided a useful 
counterpoint for his insightful analysis. 

— Augustine Casiday 

Evagrius of Pontus: The Greek Ascetic Corpus, Translation, 
Introduction and Commentary by Robert E. Sinkewicz. 
Oxford Early Christian Studies. Oxford: Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 2003. xi+369pp. $150/£70 

There has been a real renaissance of Evagrian studies over the last 
couple of decades, both amongst social historians and theologians, 
the last being inspired mainly by the work of the Benedictine her¬ 
mit Gabriel Bunge.^ Robert Sinkewicz here offers a valuable aid to 
this renewed attention to one of the most important spiritual and 
ascetic Eastern writers, by providing a translation of the entire 
remaining Greek corpus of Evagrius writings, apart from the bibli¬ 
cal scholia. While the original Greek texts of Evagrius’ more specu¬ 
lative work, such as the Kephalia Gnostica, were lost following the 
condemnation of Origenism in the sixth century (to be preserved 
only in Syriac and Armenian), the Byzantine monasteries, espe¬ 
cially those on Mount Athos, continued to preserve his ascetic writ¬ 
ings, sometimes under the name of Nilus of Ancyra. This ascetic 
corpus, translated here, includes: 1) The Foundations of the Monas¬ 
tic Life: A Presentation of the Practice of Stillness', 2) To Eulogius: On 
the Confession of Thought and Counsel in their Regard', 4) [To 
Eulogius]: On the Vices Opposed to the Virtues', 4) On the Eight 
Thoughts', 5) The Monk: A Treatise on the Practical Life, 6) To Monks 
in Monasteries and Communities and Exhortation to a Virgin; 7) On 
Thoughts; 8) Chapters on Prayer, 9) Reflections; 10) Exhortations 1—2 

5 Cf. Augustine Casiday, “Gabriel Bunge and the Study of Evagrius Ponticus,” (re¬ 
view article) 5VTQ48:2 (2004): 249-97. 
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5 Cf. Augustine Casiday, “Gabriel Bunge and the Study of Evagrius Ponticus,” (re¬ 
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to Monks; 11) Thirty-Three Ordered Chapters; 12) Maxims 1-3. 
The Gnostikos has been left aside, as it is only incompletely pre¬ 
served in Greek. Sinkewicz has translated from critical editions, 
where they exist, and those texts not yet critically edited have been 
collated against the principal manuscripts. Thus, Eulogius, Eight 
Thoughts, and Thoughts are given in the long recension, and the full 
texts of Vices and Exhortations appear here for the first time. Two 
appendices are included, the first indicating the textual variants 
and the second providing the Greek text of Eulo^os from the 
manuscript {T 93) preserved at the Great Lavra on Athos. Thus, 
whilst not a critical edition, we are supplied with a reasonable basis 
for further work. Each text is preceded by an introduction (ranging 
in length from one to eighteen pages), and is accompanied by a 
commentary, in the form of endnotes (pp. 233-90). A general but 
useful overview of Evagrius himself and his ascetic and spiritual 
theology, especially his teaching regarding the eight evil thoughts 
or temptations, introduces the work as a whole (pp. xvii-xl). This 
work is sure to become a familiar and well-used resource for the 
study of eastern spirituality. 

—John Behr 

Daniel Keating. The Appropriation of Divine Life in Cyril of 

Alexandria. Oxford Theological Monographs. Oxford 
University Press, 2004. x+315pp. ISBN 0-19-926713-8. 
$99.00. 

The last twenty years or so have seen a marked change in Cyrils 
reputation. For the last two centuries (but not, I think, much fur¬ 
ther back, though controversial in his own times), Cyril has been 
seen in a dismal light; as a power-hungry cleric, a consummate pol¬ 
itician, maybe, but one who resorted to sharp practices (“demon¬ 
strated” by the bribes he made to secure imperial backing for the 
agreement between himself and John, Patriarch of Antioch, over 
the synod of Ephesos), a ruthless controversialist, and last but not 
least responsible for the brutal murder of the pagan philosopher. 
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Hypatia. In the English-speaking world, this picture of Cyril was 
made popular in Charles Kingsley’s once much read novel, 
Hypatia. It has always seemed to me likely that Kingsley’s character 
assassination of Cyril in that novel explains why Cyril was passed 
over in the principal collection of translated patristic texts of the 
Victorian era, Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. That omission has, 
however, ensured that Cyril remained a shadowy figure in the 
impression of the patristic age amongst the English at least, though 
I am not sure that the position has been much better in the rest of 
Western Europe. The first sign of a revision in Cyril’s reputation 
came in Lionel Wickham’s lively introduction to his selection of 
Cyril’s letters, published in 1983. Then in the next decade serious 
engagement with Cyril’s theology was manifest in books by Marie- 
Odile Boulnois, John McGuckin, Steven McKinion, and Norman 
Russell, whose volume in the Early Christian Fathers series consti¬ 
tutes the best introduction to the saint. 

Daniel Keating’s book, based on his Oxford D.Phil. thesis, con¬ 
tinues this welcome process. The focus of his study is Cyril’s under¬ 
standing of deification, the transformation of the human conse¬ 
quent on the Incarnation of the Word of God. In his 
understanding of this, as of much else, Cyril follows his predecessor 
in the patriarchate of Alexandria, Athanasios. However, Keating 
demonstrates that, though Cyril fully embraces Athanasios’ doc¬ 
trine of deification, he is more reserved about the terminology 
Athanasios had used: theopoieo and theopoiesis. The terminology of 
theosis, introduced by Gregory Nazianzen and embraced by later 
Byzantine theology, is not yet found in Cyril. This does not, how¬ 
ever, mean that Cyril’s doctrine is in any way muted, rather he 
expresses his understanding of deification by thinking in terms of 
the communication of the divine life to human beings. Keating fol¬ 
lows through the ways in which Cyril speaks of the divine life: first 
of all in the divine life of the persons of the Godhead itself, and then 
in the communication of the divine life to human kind through the 
Son and in the Spirit, and in the nature of its reception by human 
kind, culminating in a treatment of what Cyril means when he uses 
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the phrase from 2 Peter about human beings as “partakers of the 
divine nature.” 

Keatings explanation is exemplary, following the contours of 
Cyril s own thought, rather than imposing on it categories from 
elsewhere. Except, it seemed to me, in one case: Keating speaks 
readily of the “trinitarian life” and its communication to human 
kind, whereas it seems, from the passages he adduces in support of 
his exposition, that Cyril does not normally speak of “Trinity” and 
“Trinitarian” at all, rather he speaks of “Father, Son and Spirit,” of 
the divine life of the Father flowing through the Son to the Holy 
Spirit, and received by human beings in the Holy Spirit, returning 
them through the Son to the “God and Father” (an awkward 
phrase, common in Byzantine liturgical texts, characteristic of 
Cyril, which seems to express Cyril’s unwillingness to use the term 
God of Son and Spirit, despite his firm belief in the “holy and 
consubstantial Trinity”). This unwillingness to take a “short cut” to 
the “Trinity,” if that is what it is, seems to me significant. One finds 
it a generation later in Severos of Antioch, Cyril’s most faithfixl dis¬ 
ciple, who dislikes the adjective triupostatos, applied to the 
Godhead. 

Another enormous strength of Keating’s study is the emphasis 
he lays on Cyril the exegete of Scripture. Cyril is usually thought of 
as a theological controversialist, but a glance at (say) the entry on 
Cyril in the Clavis Patrum Graecorum makes plain the enormous 
labour he devoted to systematic exegesis of the Scriptures. Much of 
it is lost, or survives only in the catenae, but it looks as if Cyril pro¬ 
duced commentaries on most of the books of the Bible. Keating 
works mainly from these Scriptural commentaries, mostly from 
those on the New Testament. This is, it seems to me, the main 
reason why Keating follows so faithfully the inner movement of 
Cyril’s thought, for this was fundamentally drawn from his reading 
of and engagement with Scripture. Almost a third of the book is 
devoted to a comparison between Cyril and three of his contempo¬ 
raries: Theodore of Mopsuestia, Augustine and Leo the Great. 
These comparisons are concise and clear, and based again primarily 
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on these theologians’ exegesis of Scripture (the section of Augus¬ 
tine, for instance, consists of a comparison of the treatment of 
themes in the two Fathers’ commentaries on the Fourth Gospel). 
What is most striking from these comparisons is the picture of 
Cyril that emerges as, not one side in what is often presented as a 
fairly even contest over Christology between two equally-matched 
“schools,” but as representing of an understanding of Christ that 
was broadly accepted throughout the Church, not least by both 
East and West. This is a view that has been canvassed by several 
scholars recently, not least by Donald Fairbairn in his book on Cyril 
and Cassian. 

The general picture of Cyril that emerges from the whole of 
Keating’s fine study of the saint is of one who is quite central to the 
engagement with the Christian tradition found in the Fathers. Fie 
expressed his understanding of the mystery of Christ with more 
articulate energy than anyone else, but there was nothing extreme 
or eccentric about the position he expounded and defended. More¬ 
over, Cyril’s understanding of Christ was the result of an engage¬ 
ment with the Christ witnessed to in the Scriptures, an engagement 
to which he devoted his considerable energies throughout his life. 
To see Cyril like this is not simply to get something historically cor¬ 
rect: it is necessary if there is to be any serious grasp of the 
Byzantine and Orthodox tradition of theology, for whom Cyril was 
and is “the seal of the Fathers,” not to mention any appreciation of 
those all-too-easily-forgotten Christians, who belong to the Orien¬ 
tal Orthodox family of Churches. This is not only a fine study of 
Cyril, but important in helping to restore Cyril to the central place 
he occupies in the Christian tradition. 


— Andrew Louth 
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Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev. Armeniens et Byzantins h l^epoque 
de Photius: Deux debats theologiques apres le triomphe de 
Vorthodoxie, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Oriental- 
ium 609, Subsidia 117. Louvain: Peeters, 2004. xx+326pp. 
ISBN 90-429-1412-2. 

In the early 860s, as Pope Nicholas was pondering his next moves 
in the question of Photios elevation to the patriarchate, the mili¬ 
tary fortunes of the Byzantine Empire were turning. The Byzantine 
army was beginning to achieve some success against the Arabs, who 
had been making incursions into Asia Minor for two centuries. In 
863, Petronas, the brother of Bardas Caesar, crushed an Arab army 
under Umar, the emir of Melitene. Renewed control of Asia Minor 
brought the effective frontiers of the Byzantine Empire once again 
close to Armenia; indeed parts of Armenia now found themselves 
incorporated into the empire. This proximity to Armenia had 
ecclesiastical consequences, for the Armenians had never accepted 
the synod of Chalcedon. In 451 political conditions had prevented 
any Armenian bishops from being present at the synod, and when, 
later on, they came to learn of the decisions of the bishops at 
Chalcedon, they rejected them and formed part of the non- 
Chalcedonian party, called by the Orthodox “monophysite.” Fur¬ 
thermore, the synod in Trullo had condemned various Armenian 
practices, most of them liturgical. Closer links between the Church 
of the Empire and the Church of the Armenians would need to 
achieve some agreement on these issues. One of the longest of 
Photios letters is a letter addressed to Asot, the prince of Armenia, 
on the subject of theopaschism, the central issue at stake between 
Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian, which had found liturgical 
expression in the form of the Trisagion^ for the non-Chalcedonians 
understood the Trisagion to be addressed to the Son and added 
“who was crucified for us” to the exclamation “Holy God, Holy 
Strong, Holy Immortal.” This was rejected as heretical by the 
Chalcedonians, who took the Trisagion to be addressed to the Trin¬ 
ity, so that the addition implied that God suffered in his own being. 
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The addition had been condemned at the synod in Trullo. Photios’ 
long and careful letter confines itself to a detailed exposition of 
Christology, making no mention of the matter of the Trisagion. All 
that is required of the Armenians is acceptance of Chalcedon. This 
letter is, however, part of a much more extensive exchange that took 
place in the 860s, which was followed up in the 880s, during 
Photios’ second patriarchate, most of the evidence for which is pre¬ 
served in Armenian, for whom the whole exchange was probably of 
greater importance. This book is the first attempt to analyse the 
material that survives, and clarify the issues involved. It is a work of 
consummate scholarship, the kind that can only be done by some¬ 
one who combines real theologial understanding with the gift of 
tongues, as not only does the task involve several difficult ancient 
languages, but is in an area where much of the secondary literature 
is in languages little known to many Western scholars. 

Igor Dorfmann-Lazarev (henceforth: D.-L.) sets the evidence 
for the exchanges between the Byzantines and the Armenians in 
the historical context outlined above, and argues that the larger sec¬ 
tion of the material, belonging to the 860s, concerned negotiations 
that culminated in a synod at Sirakawan in the middle of Armenia 
(D.-L. includes a map for the curious). The initiative seems to have 
been very much Photios’, and although the synod achieved no last¬ 
ing result, Photios himself was not to be on the patriarchal throne 
for much longer. During his second patriarchate, relationships 
with the Armenians were renewed, and a few items remain from 
that encounter. It is not difficult to see that Photios’ desire, ulti¬ 
mately frustrated, to achieve a positive result with the Armenians 
was motivated, especially during the first exchange, by his difficul¬ 
ties with Rome. Rome’s very involvement in the question of his 
election concealed a claim that Rome was superior to Constantino¬ 
ple, not of equal rank, as the synod of Chalcedon had asserted. To 
portray himself as genuinely concerned with the reconciliation of 
Christendom would fit well with his vision of the patriach of Con¬ 
stantinople as exercising a worldwide role, as precisely the 
(Ecumenical patriarch. 
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What is striking about the exchanges is their irenic nature. 
Photios takes the line, as had John Damascene in the previous cen¬ 
tury, that “monophysitism” is not necessarily a heresy, but most 
often simply a confusion. The “monophysites” hold the same faith 
as the Orthodox, but reject the Definition of Chalcedon. John 
Damascene had argued, and Photios follows him in this, that they 
rejected Chalcedon because they misunderstood it; John went on 
to say that affirming of Christ that he was “one nature out of two” 
was potentially very confusing, and could lead them into all sorts of 
problems, notably tritheism, for if they identified the terms nature 
and person {physis and hypostasis), they would find it difficult to 
articulate their belief in God’s being three and also one. In his deal¬ 
ings with the Armenians, Photios reached back behind Chalcedon 
to the first three synods, accepted by both Chalcedonian and non- 
Chalcedonian, and in particular the Formula of Reunion, agreed 
between Cyril of Alexandria and John of Antioch in 433. This 
spoke in Christ of a “union of two natures,” Christ being 
“consubstantial with the Father in his divinity” and “consubstantial 
with us in his humanity,” and affirmed the legitimacy of the title 
Theotokos of the Virgin Mary. This, Photios argued, was what 
the synod of Chalcedon had affirmed in its Definition. On the 
Armenian side, especially as found in a statement by one Vahan, 
who D.-L. argues was an Armenian bishop, there is a similar irenic 
intention. Vahan presents the “royal way” of Orthodoxy as a 
middle way between the extreme monophysitism of Julian of 
Halicarnassos, on the one side, and, on the other, the “Paulicians,” 
a sectarian group, present both in Armenia and in the empire, who 
rejected the hierarchy and sacraments of the Church, and were 
accused, perhaps not justly, of dualism; such a “royal way” was one 
both Armenian and Byzantine could pursue together. Vahan also 
retreats from the rigidity of Christological terminology that tended 
to characterize the monophysites, and is willing to use a variety of 
terms, including those adopted by Chalcedon (e.g., “person” and 
“hypostasis”). In the canons of the synod of Sirakawan, concern is 
expressed, not so much about whether Chalcedon and the later 
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synods are affirmed or denied, but about the sincerity of any such 
affirmation or denial: presumably directed against opportunist 
conversions, especially amongst those who, having been Arme¬ 
nian, once again found themselves with the Empire. That, how¬ 
ever, was a sign of stalemate. The further exchanges during the 
880s, when Photios had resumed the patriarchate, were marked by 
a spirit of friendship, and a desire to set the question of dogmatic 
unity in the context of mutual love and respect. This in itself is 
worthy of record. 

Reviewers are meant to find something to criticize, but it is diffi¬ 
cult in this case, as D.-L. clearly knows more about all this than 
probably anyone else. One point I found to quibble over: in giving 
an account of Photios’ understanding of the worldwide nature of 
the patriarchate, contingent on a sense of the worldwide nature of 
Orthodoxy, D.-L. argues for the influence of John Damascene. It 
is not clear to me how influential the Damascene was in post¬ 
iconoclast Byzantium. He is never mentioned by the iconodules in 
the second period of iconoclasm, and one wonders if he was known 
at all except by reputation. On the other hand, his Expositio de fide 
orthodoxa was early on translated in Slavonic, so must have been 
known in Constantinople by the end of the ninth century, and 
Photios seems to make use of its discussion of human willing— 
without acknowledgment—in Amphilochion 80. To say, however, 
that the Damascene enjoyed great authority after the triumph of 
Orthodoxy goes beyond any evidence we have, and the work of his 
D.-L. cites for Photios’ conception of Orthodoxy —Contra 
Iconoclastas —is listed by Geerard as spurious. 

This is a difficult book to read, for D.-L. has to compress a great 
deal into a small compass. As well as the analysis of the documents 
themselves, D.-L. provides a valuable discussion of the spirit of 
non-Chalcedonian Christology, especially its terminology and the 
further problems involved in carrying this distinctive Greek philo¬ 
sophical terminology over into Armenian. An appendix is con¬ 
cerned with largely lexical matters and is immensely illuminating 
even for those without Armenian. Despite its difficulty, it is very 
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much worthwhile persevering with, for D.-L. is not only a consum¬ 
mate philologist (a sine qua non for such a study), but a thoughtful 
theologian, who is well aware that the issues discussed in the ninth 
century are quite as relevant today as the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches take a more prominent role on the ecumenical scene. 

— Andrew Louth 
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